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PREFACE. 



\t may naturally be expected that some reason should 
be given for bringing a translation of a German work 
on Education before the English public, when so 
many excellent works on that subject have been 
already written and published in our own language. 
The present translation was tmdertaken in the hope 
that it might prove, in some degree useftd, as affording 
well-grounded and enlighteil^d- views on one of the 
most important and generally interesting subjects in 
the present state of society. Education is now a 
subject of prevailing interest and inquiry ; and though 
much has been done, and many improvements have 
been adopted, observation must still continue to look 
around, in order to remark and confirm what is right, 
and to detect the false principles, which, either from 
ignorance or prejudice, still lurk in the different 
systems. For this purpose, it appears desirable that 
we should search for aid wherever it may be 
found, either in the writings oi out cr^xi ^^^xs>^^c^r 
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men^ or in those of foreign authors, alike engaged 
in the great work of improving the systems of Edu- 
cation, and in diffusing the knowledge of the Art of 
Education amongst all classes. As a Science, it has 
been chiefly studied abroad, where alone a general 
and well-organized plan of National Education has 
been established. 

The Author of the present work published, some 
years ago, a Treatise '' On the Fimdamental Defects 
of Education," and had then no intention of writing (Jn 
Education itself ; but having, since that time, acquired 
clearer views of the true essence of Education, and its 
connexion with the entire life and Being of Man, he 
was induced to give Lectures on the subject, at Leipsic, 
and afterwards to publish the substance of them in its 
l)rcsent form. In the Preface, Dr. Heinroth says, '' In 
Education, as in every thing else, much depends on 
unity and connexion. Now, in measuring the highly- 
esteemed and comprehensive works of Niemeyer and 
Schwarz by this standard, the Author perceived, that 
the path which he intended to pursue, was untrodden, 
and the object, which he had in view, unattained. He 
discovered, in short, that Education — considered as 
comprehensive — not merely of a part, but — of the 
entire life and Being of Man — ^in which way it can 
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alone fulfil its complete destination — ^is still an uncul- 
tivated field, which would repay culture with an 
abundant harvest." 

Of the nature of Dr. Heinroth's views, it seems 
unnecessary to say more here, as they will be better 
learnt from a perusal of the work itself, of which 
the Translator has endeavoured to give a faithful 
representation. 



February Vkh, 1838. 
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ON 



EDUCATION AND SELF-FORMATION. 



SECTION I. 

On Education and its relation to Formation of Character ; on the 
Nature of Self -Foonation ; and on the Dignity of Man as a Being 
capable of both. 

It would be superfluous to recommend or to praise 
Education ; for without it, man is like a vine trailing on 
the ground, bearing, at best, but unprofitable fruit. 
On this point, all are agreed; but as to what education 
really is, we differ, according as our views are governed 
by our feelings, our understanding, or our interest. 
Nevertheless, it is absolutely necessary before we treat 
of education, that we should agree as to its definition. 
How then shall we define it ? 

In many inquiries, we come nearest to the truth, by 
finding out what is not true. Education, then, is not 
Training ; that belongs to animals, though it may be 
applied to human beings, in the sense of teaching any 
manual employment, as we say to train a servant or 
apprentice. But there is something derogatory in the 
expression, more than in the thing its^\i \ fet \x^\?kvsv^ 
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does require instruction, whicli is a part, or at least, 
a means of education. The term is used, too, in a bad 
sense, children being frequently trained to steal and 
beg, and such training it is the object of education to 
counteract. 

Education is not Instruction; for not only in the 
common use of language, but in practical experience, 
the one is the thing itself, the other, the means of 
attaining it. 

Neither is Education simply Cultivation, or Forma- 
tion of the mind, to which great value is attached, 
the present century claiming particular distinction for 
having carried it to a high point of perfection. But 
considerable Cultivation may exist without Education, 
as when the intellectual faculties and practical powers 
are cultivated, but not the Soul, the inward Man, which 
is properly the Human Being, and especially that with 
which education has to do. But what is that? or 
rather, what is man as man, — as a human being, inde- 
pendent of his faculties and powers ? The answer to 
this question demands a comprehensive inquiry. 

It has often been said, — and it is confidently asserted 
by those Naturalists of the present day who recognise 
no higher knowledge than Natural History, — ^that Man 
is the noblest Animal. But were man merely an 
animal, far from being the noblest, he would be the 
most unhappy, and the most imperfect. Man is an 
unsatisfied being, while an animal is incapable of 
dissatisfaction. Man is frequently unsatisfied either 
with his outward circumstances, his lot in life, with 



himself, or with others ahout him ; and whence arises 
all this discontent, but from his wishes being, for 
the most part, unaccomplished, his desires unattained ? 
The desire of wealth, of power, or of pleasure, is 
predominant in man; but pleasure often produces 
weariness and disgust, avarice never has enough, and 
the love of power, and of fame, which is nearly allied 
to it, often fails in its object, and encounters humiliation 
and contempt. The animal is unacquainted with all 
these, and lives contentedly within the narrow circle of 
its wants. It knows nothing of what renders man un- 
happy — sorrow for the past, anxiety for the future, or 
the swiftly-flying present, often burdened with such suf- 
fering and misfortune as makes him wish it past. To the 
animal, the past and future are closed, and the present, 
with its wants and their supply, fills up his life. Sick- 
ness and disease do not torment him in his natural 
state ; and when he is worn out by age, he concludes 
a life of enjoj^nent without the anticipation or fear of 
death. But in man, precisely these peculiarities — ^his 
unsatisfied desires of wealth, of power, and of pleasure — 
prove him to be of a different and higher nature than 
the animal. He is not contented with a limited range, 
but seeks the Free, the Unbounded, in enjoyment, in 
possession, and in action. A striving after complete- 
ness and perfection is inherent in his nature ; he does 
not voluntarily excite it in himself; it is implanted in 
him ; he receives it at his birth, and retains it to the 
end of his life. Now we see in animals, that no desire 
is given them without an object. Caw \\. \i^ ^^«wsafc 
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with man ? Can man himself give a wrong direction 
to his desires, spending them on unworthy objects, 
which, from their nature, are incapable of satisfying 
him ; while the animal is guided by Instinct, which 
never allows him to go astray ? Is man, then, left 
destitute of such a guide ? Let us examine ourselves, 
and we shall be convinced that this is not the case. 
We shall find, that we, too, have a guide for our desires, 
thoughts, and actions, of whose existence we are per- 
fectly sensible ; and this infallible guide to truth and 
right we call Conscience. Now, as we seek perfection, 
this truth and right can be nothing less than perfec- 
tion, which, when we obtain it, must fully satisfy us ; 
the attainment of it, however, requires powers and 
capacities. The animal, we see, possesses powers and 
instruments fitted to obtain the objects of his desires. 
But what power, what instrument does man possess to 
obtain the perfection to which his internal guide points ? 
It must be a power commensurate with the object. 
Now, perfection is, according to our view, the Un- 
bounded, the Free ; and we must, therefore, possess a 
power whose essence is freedom. Such a possession we 
have in the WiU, which is the power of free determina- 
tion and free action ; and by the direction of the Will, 
according to the dictates of conscience, we might hope 
to attain perfection, and satisfy our desire of unlimited 
enjoyment, possession, and activity. But where and 
what is that perfection towards which man directs his 
uncontrollable desire, and which he, too often with- 
out his guide, vainly seeks in the world ? Truly, the 



world does not contain it ; for, notwithstanding all its 
endless variety, it is still absolutely limited, and en- 
chained in the bonds of necessity. Perfection, there- 
fore, is not the world, and yet it is something real, and 
not merely a deceptive appearance — a shadow. It 
must be, in short; a perfect being. But, how can 
we form the idea of a perfect being, or rather, — ^for there 
can be but one, — of the Perfect Being "? The idea is 
already given us in freedom, absolute freedom. But, 
how are freedom and perfection connected? Most 
closely and intimately, might be the brief reply ; but 
we shall do better to avoid the direct road, and en- 
deavour, though by a circuitous path, to obtain a satis- 
factory answer to the question. We call the world, as 
we are acquainted with it, — ^the Material world; and 
matter being incapable of motion, and motion being 
inseparable from life, we call the world, dead. Thus, 
stones, metals, &c. are, without the application of exter- 
nal force, incapable of motion from their state of rest, 
or, as it might be termed, the. sleep of death, although 
they are capable of one kind of awaking, when they 
undergo decomposition and decay. The earth is, or 
rather iro^, in its original condition, full of the germs 
of life, which by the external influences of light and 
heat are roused to activity, and unfold themselves in the 
forms of vegetation ; and by this process, the earth 
may be said to become free. Do we not see something 
of this now in the mosses and lichens with which 
decayed and mouldering rocks become covered ? But 
the plant is still rooted to its native ^oV!L, ^^4l*^^\&s^ 
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and activity are confined to growth, however great the 
variety of forms which the earth's surface produces. 

Our planet, however, is not entirely solid, but con- 
sists partly of a liquid, moveable body, more active, 
and, as it were, more living than the earth, but forming 
one substance with it, as long as the two are combined. 
This body, called Water, covers by far the greater por- 
tion of the surface of our planet Water might be 
termed, land in a fluid state ; and land, water in a solid 
state ; which change water undergoes in becoming ice 
or crystal. And if a solid substance is capable of de- 
composition, why should not a fluid ? If the one can 
become active and living, why should not the other 
in a higher degree, since it is more susceptible of 
motion? And so it is. The same sunbeams which 
gave birth to vegetation, lay brooding, in the beginning, 
on the fruitful deep, and made it produce forms re- 
sembling the vegetable world, but animated with a 
higher element of motion, — Plants with organiza- 
tion, i. e. with organs of sensation and motion — nerves 
and muscles ; in short — Animals. And must not the 
primeval ocean have produced a world of living crea- 
tures, since the latest discoveries shew that every drop 
of water contains millions of Infusoria ? Thus, vegeta- 
tion becomes, as it were, free or living, in animal 
life, — ^which, excited by sensation, is capable of motion 
from one place to another,- — as the earth became free 
in vegetation ; while, in proportion as the number and 
quality of the senses and desires increase, the higher 
becomes the life of the animal. We see throughout 



our planet, a constant process going on of freedom from 
bondage, or materiality ; or, in other words, a constantly 
ascending scale of life, which surely does not pause or 
end in man. Far otherwise. Man would be still, as 
possessing form, a plant; and, as by means of his 
senses and desires being capable of motion, an animal, 
if the ray of spiritual light, or consciousness — capacity 
for thought, and excitement to action — did not exalt 
and ennoble him. Thus the animal becomes, or, rather, 
ought to become free in man, and his own act — ^not the 
creative power of nature- — can alone make him free ; for 
he is not already free, but capable of freedom ; he is not 
yet in possession of full life, but he must seek it by the 
use of the power of freedom which is lent to him,-^ 
the power of volition and action. Action, freedom, 
and life are closely connected, and exist and advance 
in the same proportion. Now life declares itself in the 
feeling of pleasure or joy ; for in pain, we feel our life 
checked and repressed, or, as it were, rent and torn: 
whence it follows, that, as we ascend the scale of life, 
pleasure or joy must increase, and the highest life must 
be the highest joy, as well as the highest state of free- 
dom and action. This perfect enjoyment, as eternal as 
it is unbounded, we call bliss. Whether we can now, 
or shall ever be partakers of such joy, is not at present 
the question, but thus much is certain, that we must 
conclude the All-perfect Being to be in possession of it ; 
and as joy could not exist without consciousness. He 
must also possess consciousness, which must be as 
eternal and boundless as his sphere of action, ^\A "sSafc 
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bliss which is the result : He must be the Highest In- 
telligence. At this point we will stop, and merely 
inquire, whether we have no name for this free, this 
ALL-PERFECT Being ? Yes, we name it, — ^in centra-dis- 
tinction from all bondage, all materiality— Spirit ; and, 
— ^inasmuch as there must exist free beings, not yet 
freed from all bondage, and, perhaps, not capable of 
being so — ^the Spirit of spirits, or God. The single, 
and only perfect Being, of whom we are necessitated to 
think, is, therefore, God. 

We have thus, I trust, though by a long and cir- 
cuitous path, suflSiciently solved the problem which we 
proposed concerning ourselves and the object of our 
desires. We are not indeed free beings, for then we 
should be spirits ; but we are capable of freedom, i. e, 
capable of attaining to eternal life and happiness, in pro- 
portion as we apply the gift of freedom which we possess 
in the will, in following the guidance of conscience. 
Conscience is the voice of the spirit, of freedom, and of 
perfect life. We perceive this voice by the faculty 
which we call Reason, as the animal perceives the voice 
of life, which is to be the guide of his limited existence, 
by Instinct. Instinct is the reason of the animal ; rea- 
son the instinct of man. But the reason of the animal 
is vnrapt in the dark garb of feeling, while the instinct 
of man is enlightened and transformed into knowledge 
by consciousness. We have in Reason, the capacity of 
recognising the Supreme Being; in Conscience, the 
guide to the true objects of our desires ; in the Will 
the power of following that guide; and these united 



possessions render us capable of freedom. A man in 
whom reason, conscience, and a will united to con- 
sciousness exist, may be called an Adult, meaning a 
free, spiritual being. He is also denominated a Person, 
because from his capacity for freedom, he acts as a 
free being, i. e. he represents spirit^ as an ambassador 
does his prince. As a person, however, he is a being 
capable of duty, as well as of rights. His right is 
the rank of spirits, if he acts according to the direc- 
tions of his conscience ; and this, again, it is his dtity 
to do, if he would attain that rank. An adult, too, 
may be called an Intellectual being, because he under- 
stands the guidance of conscience, and perceives and com- 
prehends that by following that guidance he will attain 
happiness. He recognises the true End of his existence 
and his destination, and is not so bliaded as to employ 
means ill-adapted to obtain that end. We see, there* 
fore, that a ripened Intellect is necessary to the attain- 
ment of such maturity, because the reason requires the 
intellect to enable it to think and to recognise, which it 
alone can do. 

Now we find by experience, that there is a consider- 
able interval before all the requisites for this capacity 
for freedom are developed in man, and that he even 
fails altogether to obtain it, if external guidance be 
wanting. Without this development, however, he can 
take no step towards the object of his life or his desti- 
nation, by which he would become a citizen of a spiri- 
tual kingdom, — of a perfect life. His existence, without 
this development, is invalid, nugatory, n^xsl. XXsiS^ 
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cannot be his intended lot ; he ought not to remain the 
Minor which he is at his entrance into this world, and 
which he will remain after he is grown up, if a helping 
hand be not extended, to draw him forth from darkness 
into light. And this helping hand is oflFered by Edu- 
cation, who must be his guide. Even the adult had 
not yet reached his destined goal, but he stands at the 
starting point. This is not the place, however, to dis- 
cuss the means which education should employ at the 
commencement and completion of her work. 

We have now seen how far an inquiry into the nature 
of man can alone lead us to a comprehension of what is 
meant by Education. We shall now, too, be enabled to 
perceive the relation which formation of character bears 
to education. We have at the beginning of this section 
rejected formation, or cultivation as a part of education, 
so far as it relates only to his powers and faculties, while 
Man himself, /. e. his spiritual being, his person — 
that which is the peculiar charge of Education, is 
imtouched and laid aside. For not the memory, the 
intellect, or the fancy alone will and ought to be 
educated, but the whole human being. It may, indeed, 
be said that all these powers and faculties belong to 
man ; but they merely belong to him as any other pos- 
session belongs to its possessor ; and this is an impor- 
tant diflference. But though, in this point of view, we 
must reject formation from education, in another, we 
must claim its co-operation; for it signifies to give 
form and shape to what was shapeless, as Nature 
does in all her productions, when she converts shapeless 
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fluids into solid fixed forms, mineral, vegetable, and 
animal ; the original state of all these being fluidity. 
In the same manner. Art gives form to what is shape- 
less, whether it be sound, colour, or marble, by forming 
them into harmony, pictures, or statues. The sub- 
stance to be formed is the Material; the forming 
power is the Artist, who bears in his own mind the 
design, or idea to be worked out. Thus, for instance, 
the painter forms his picture after the idea in his mind ; 
and man, too, is originally a shapeless material, with 
this difference, that the law of his formation, or the 
idea after which he must be formed, lies within himself. 
The art, therefore, of forming man to become man, (the 
art of Education,) has no other employment than to 
excite and bring into proper action the powers capable 
of cultivation which already exist in him. Without 
this excitement and guidance, experience shows us that 
these powers and capacity of improvement would either 
remain entirely inactive, or would take a wrong direc- 
tion. If, therefore, on the one hand, education can do 
nothing towards the formation of man without man's 
assistance ; so on the other, man can do nothing towards 
his own formation without education : for not only do 
the powers and faculties of man require to be excited 
and guided to action; but that part of his natuire 
which is formed for freedom, must also be excited and 
guided to its development and proper action ; and in 
this view, education and formation become one, since 
the excitement and guidance to the latter, without 
which there can be no education, is \tvs^^^?kM^ ^^"^r 
nected with formation itself, ^"heteox \It^ ^-sjs^^- 
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ment consists^ and hjow varied it must necessarily be, 
will be the subject of future reflections when the essen- 
tials of education are treated of. 

When, however, education has conducted man to 
maturity, or to a capacity for freedom, he is still only at 
the starting point of his course. He must acquire the 
rights of a citizen in the kingdom of spirits — ^he must 
become a free being. He possesses the capacity for 
freedom, or spiritual life, the guide to it, and the obli* 
gation to enjoy it within himself. But education^ or, at 
least, that which has conducted him thus far on his 
road, forsakes him, having no longer power over the 
adult. He must take the rudder in his own hand, and 
steer his own way in life. He will not, however, be left 
without a compass, or friendly stars to guide him with 
their light. The spirit within him — ^the free being, whose 
voice is conscience, is his compass, and the beams of 
faith, love, and hope sent down from above — ^for whose 
reception, education has already opened his heart — are 
his companions on the stormy ocean of life. He may 
boldly grasp the rudder, for his hand is young and 
powerful, animated by the well-exercised powers of voli- 
tion and action, while intellect guides the motions of 
his will. In the consciousness of his own knowledge, 
his own power of acting, and his own self-destination, 
he goes well prepared by education to his work — ^the 
work of Self-formation ; and though this goes beyond 
the limits of Education, it is, in fact, its aim and object. 
He who remains stationary where education has left 
him, will not only frustrate its aims, but will come short 
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of his destination. But as education should not be 
confined to the mere cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties and practical powers, neither should self- 
formation limit its views to their further culture, making 
it a man's sole object to gain his livelihood by their 
means. Assuredly a man must be capable of doing 
this ; and partly by his own exertions, and partly by 
the assistance of others, be fitted for this world. But 
his destiny goes beyond this, and is expressed in the 
words, '' he must become a free man, and acquire the 
rights of a citizen in the world of spirits." This is the 
highest employment of his after life, and is implied in 
the expression, moral and reliffiotis formation of cha- 
racter ; for they are grossly deceived, who imagine that 
this is completed at the same time with education. 
Thd foundation only can be laid by education ; the adult 
must be his own builder of the superstructure; the 
idea of which, — ^that of the image of God, — ^he bears 
in his own mind ; and as the artist must improve and 
regulate his original conceptions by the models of his 
great predecessors, so must those who strive for moral 
and religious attainments, — ^which it is the duty of every 
man to do, — contemplate the Image of God manifested 
in the person of the Redeemer of the world, who 
appeared in the fiilness of time to lead mankind back 
to the path from which they had wandered, — exhibited 
in himself the object of our highest desires, — and set 
before us life in spirit and in truth, with the enjoyment 
of eternal life in heavenly bliss. 
This is the true aim of seK-foima\ivovi, lot ^\ivOQL 
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every man is bound to strive, as those who are called 
to freedom, must freely grasp salvation. And here the 
dignity of man as a being capable of education and self- 
formation strikes us. A high destiny is ours. We 
must prepare ourselves for that perfect life, for which 
nature and her productions are not yet ripe. All crea- 
tures indeed aspire, (as a sacred voice has spoken, and 
as we may ourselves perceive in the universal striving 
of all corporeal substances after freedom and a higher 
existence,) '' to the glorious liberty of the sons of God;" 
but on earth, Man alone is capable of freedom ; he alone 
is in a state to devote himself to the attainment of it ; 
the ray of consciousness of truth, and right, shines but 
upon him; he alone is unsatisfied with imperfection, 
and strives after perfection ; he alone will (if he does not 
recklessly reject the guidance) be directed by the spirit 
of life which is in him ; and which, like the needle 
to the pole, points to the perfect Being and Life, to 
the Source of all that is suflSicient and satisfying ; he 
alone, in short, has a living Original sent down to him 
in the course of time, and to which, as a vessel to its 
sheet-anchor, he must cling, to be secure of eternal life. 
And all this by virtue of his capacity for education and 
self-formation, by which he is called to the rank of 
spirits. This very capacity then, is a rank, — a dignity : 
but such as man does not confer on himself, but receives 
from the unspeakably gracious paternal hand, which 
he has ojily to hold fast, — ^by which he must only allow 
himself to be guided through life, in order to experience 
and enjoy at the close of its brief career, what the in- 
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spired apostle has declared, " eye hath not seen, nof 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive, the things which God hath prepared foy 
them that love him." 



SECTION II. 

Development of the moral powers, an internal condition of 

Education. 

That education is to lead man to maturity; that is, 
to form him to he man, would be allowed by general con* 
sent. But man is not, like the marble in the hands of 
the sculptor, an unresisting, inactive material; the 
sources of his own life spring from himself, and by him* 
self alone can be rightly directed. It is the moral 
powers of man which require this guidance, and they 
are awakened as soon as he comes into the world. His 
first cry proclaims this awakened self-feeling, which is 
followed in rapid succession by other tokens of a living 
soul. And what is the soul? To answer this often- 
proposed question ingeniously would be a fruitless at- 
tempt. We would rather simply say, that according 
to all experience and common agreement, the soul is a 
desiring being. And what does it desire ? It desires 
Welfare from its first breath to its last. The soul of 
the new-bom infant desires only corporeal welfare, and 
if it has pure air to breathe, wholesome nourishment, 
free motion for its limbs, and warm — ^b\xtivo\.\ksAi — ^^SJvv* 
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ing, it is content. But it soon requires more than this. 
Its eyes require light as a higher source of nourishment, 
destined to awaken and feed the spiritual life of man. 
The child has, as it were, a hunger for light. It can- 
not, indeed, at first distinguish ohjects, but it is attracted, 
and unconsciously roused to attention to external objects, 
by any thing bright and shining. Variety of colour is 
pleasing to its eye, though the power of distinguishing 
the different hues and forms of objects, in short, of 
seeing, is not acquired till the mind is more active, and 
produces in the strict sense of the term : Vision. After 
a few weeks, when the child is able to hold its head 
upright and look around it, the look of the mother con- 
veys a spiritual light to the eye of the child, and awakens , 
a similar light in it. And now commences the great 
work of the formation of objects, the conception, as it 
were, of the visible world, of whose creation the child 
knows nothing ; and thus it is, that when we come to 
our senses, the external world is already completely 
formed to us. This period, however, is not yet come, 
but it draws near, when the tender ear of the child, 
already open to sounds, has learnt to distinguish the 
voice of the mother. When the maternal look and 
voice penetrate to the heart of the child, the feeling of 
consciousness is animated and enriched by the feeling 
of a second self. A new, a double life is awakened, 
and the sensation of delight arising from it, is expressed 
in the first smile which is bestowed upon the mother. 
The child also learns to distinguish the look and 
voice of its father, for there exists a magnetic attraction 
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in the aflTectionate vicinity of the parents, by the power 
of which the child stretches out its little arms towards 
its parents, desiring to possess them. Love, in the form 
of a lovely instinct, is awakened in the heart of the 
child. It feels itself happy on the lap of its mother, 
or in the arms of its father, and enjoys a faint foretaste 
of the happiness, which in a distant future, and with 
enlightened consciousness, can only be found in Love. 
Thus the child, on issuing from the twilight of its first 
year, approaches the confines of Consciousness; whose 
full light, however, first dawns, when the faculty of 
speech is aroused. The child, as soon as it is strong 
enough to sit upright in its mother's arms, and point to 
objects, vdll learn to distinguish them. It first lisps 
its parents names, and proceeds by degrees to name 
other objects, which attract its notice, imitating the 
sounds as well as it is able. By this means^ its atten- 
tion is rendered more acute ; what is clearly perceived, 
is firmly retained, and turned to account by the growing 
powers of memory and imagination. Objects become 
more and more distinctly recognised, and distinguished. 
Speech grows with knowledge, and knowledge with 
speech, ^very additional word enlarges his world of 
ideas. But the child is not satisfied with merely naming 
objects, he also desires to possess, and handle them* 
He grasps and moves every thing, for motion is life^ 
and whatever surrounds a lively child must live ; and 
thus he begins to play, play being free motion, and the 
desire of freedoin, already powerful in the child, shows 
itself in his love, of play. But he will soon desire, not 
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only to put things, but himself, in free and unconstrained 
motion. He pushes himself impatiently from his mo- 
ther's arms, in order to stand and move more freely. 
To walk is, at first, an object in itself, but soon becomes 
a voyage of discovery, to increase his acquaintance with 
the world around him. The grandest discovery which 
a child makes, is other children, with whom, prompted 
by the aroused desire of society, he associates in play. 
He delights in their company, caresses them, and offers 
them his toys as pledges of friendship ; and now play, 
when it can be shared with companions, acquires its full 
charm. Activity, which makes even fatigue a pleasure, 
and the feeling of partaken enjoyment, is the ea^teimal 
heaven of a child, as the first awaking of love in his 
heart, is the internal. All this we see daily, but do 
not reflect on the gigantic steps, which the formation of 
the moral powers is making in these early days. We 
may also see, when some degree of childish independence, 
and the power of speaking and walking is attained, how 
often even then an ill-disposed character is apparent ; 
how envy, covetousness, and the love of power show 
themselves, when the foundation of self-will and selfish- 
ness has been already laid, in the mother s arms. But 
it is still time to uproot the noxious weeds, before they 
overgrow the whole field of the soul, and choke the 

good seed. 

We will now, however, turn our attention from what 
is wrong and hurtfiil, and pursue the rapid progress of 
the development of the moral powers, as implanted in 
the nature of man. During the period of play in children. 
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(which> from the attainment of consciousness about the 
third year, may be considered to extend to the fifth, or 
sixth,) the faculties of Perception, Conception, Memory, 
Imagination, and Reason are developed ; the latter, not 
merely the power of explaining and representing things in 
order, but likewise the capacity of judging ; n6t, indeed, 
at first, in an intellecttuih or critical, but in what may at 
first sight, create surprise, a moral, point of view. But 
let not this deter us, for the germ of the human soul is 
a moral germ, and must develop itself as soon as the 
element is given, in which alone it can unfold. This 
element is : Consciousness ; and thus awakes the moral 
Judge in the tender mind, which discerns something in 
the yet imdisturbed, unbroken peace of innocence, and 
in the undoubting, trustful love which is its source, 
which will make discord in the harmony. The feeling 
of Right awakes in man, the first time he witnesses 
Wrong. When a child strikes, or snatches any thing 
from another, a disinterested bystander, indignant at the 
proceeding, is unpelled to punish the offender; and this 
happens involuntarily, spontaneously, — ^it is not learnt 
from the parents, but is a part of human nature. The 
child does not know what good is, but he sees what is 
not good, and the internal judging voice, which is 
aroused on such an occasion — and which, in instances 
of self-misconduct in after life, will speak as conscience 
—tells him, that suoh treatment is not right. The child 
experiences what is not right in himself, when he dis- 
obeys the commands of his parents. For the child is 
inclined to obedience, that is, to the free submission o€ 
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his own will to a higher, from his mingling respect 
with love for his parents, as soon as he is aware of their 
superiority, and his own dependence on them ; and this 
respect is no other than the necessary acknowledgment 
of Perfection ; for children regard their parents as pr- 
fect, and it is a great misfortune when they lose this 
belief, before they can perceive that God alone is so. 
Thus the noble germ of Morality makes its first shoots 
in playful childhood, and produces a seriousness, a 
sacred awe, which is the first symptom of religious 
feeling ; which feeling requires for its nourishment and 
animation, a belief in the Infinite, the Supernatural; 
and this belief is, by a new and special development of 
power, aroused and fostered during the period of play, 
in play itself. A hitherto unknown, and higher heaven 
than either the internal one of awaking love, or the 
external one of sociable companionship, opens upon the 
child. When the eye is wearied with light and colours, 
and the spirits exhausted by lively and noisy society, 
the child will retire within himself and guided either 
by paternal or maternal help, will there seek for con- 
cealed treasures. Tired of play, the child seats himself 
at the feet of his parents, and listens to their conver- 
sation. But they must talk to him ; he must hear what 
he can understand, and it must please and delight him, 
for he desires to feel happy ; a child is an insatiable 
being ; he lends a willing ear to what is new to him ; 
for novelty always charms, and the more wonderftil, — 
the more it excites his astonishment, — ^the greater the 
charm. Every thing excites astonishment in him, whether 
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in the real^ or the imaginary world. The latter attracts 
a child even more powerfiilly than the former. Higher 
powers than man are there at work, who reward the 
good, and punish the bad, by ways and means beyond 

his comprehension, and by various supernatural ap- 
pearances and events, entice his imagination into the 
boundless regions of Fancy. (Who does not here think 
of Aladdin's lamp?) Now, it is precisely such a charm, 
such food, which the desire of man for the Eternal, the 
Supernatural, and the Perfect, demands. The heaven 
of the world of Fiction breathes like a sweet perfimie 
into the soul of a child, and fills and occupies his 
whole being. ^ 

The child feels himself happy in the power which 
breaks through the bounds of mortality, and thus, fancy 
becomes the first guide fi^om an imperfect, to a perfect 
world. It appears, indeed, at first in the garb of 
fiction, the production of the inmost heart; but this 
garb is quickly thrown aside, and truth in its own pure 
light, representing all that is exalted, grand, and super- 
natural, appears before the awakened reason. At 
present, the child will be attracted by the tale, not 
because it is fiction, but because it contains the germ 
of food for the idea of the Highest, the Eternal, which, 
according to his nature and destination, he is prompted 
to seek by means of his internal sense, or Reason, and 
from this cause, he will believe the tale, for he must 
believe in the Highest, — ^the All-perfect. 

In this way, the lovely, wholesome, indispensable 
quality of the human heart, undoubting trust, or faiths — 
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the only medium between the Real and the Incomprehen- 
sible, — ^is nourished, and the more surely and willingly, 
inasmuch as it is only an extension of the trust, by which 
the child is bound, as it were, to his parents ; for Faith 
is the bond of spirits. Let this bond be torn asunder, 
this trust broken, and all unity, connexion, and har- 
mony of spirits cease at once, for it is faith and unity of 
heart alone that holds them together. The bond of 
Love, too, is broken at the same time ; whence it follows, 
that faith cannot be too carefiilly fostered and encouraged 
in early childhood. Nor must the fancy be less so, as 
it excites and animates faith, not only by setting before 
it, though in poetic guise, the Eternal, but by accustom- 
ing it to become familiar with it, as adults daily ex- 
perience with regard to true art and poetry. Fancy 
and faith, though not themselves the Highest, are the 
appointed means of preparing the soul for its reception, 
which can finally be grasped and retained by the power 
of faith alone. 

Nothing, however, purely imaginative, can be the 
object of faith, but care must be taken, when it is once 
excited, to give it its true and living object ; but this 
belongs to a later period. The world of realities soon 
attracts the child back from the regions of fancy. His 
circle of vision, beaming in the sun s rays, with whose 
light and glory he has gradually become as familiar as 
with the air he breathes, is enlarged. But the spectacle 
of the starry heavens, when he first beholds it, strikes 
him with astonishment, and here the fancy has no 
share ; it is reality, — ^pure, visible truth which meets his 
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gaze, and, accustomed as he is to behold spirittial 
agents in what excites his astonishment, he naturally 
asks : ''Who made those lights?" The moment is now 
come when an object can be given to the previously 
objectless idea of perfection in the soul of the child, by 
the single all-comprehensive word, ''God!" From 
this important moment, the faith of the child receives 
the object through which it must cling through life, 
and reason, or the capacity for, and sense of the Highest, 
no longer trifled with by fancy, eagerly and contentedly 
seizes that which it innately desires, (as the eye desires 
light,) with the same faith which it formerly yielded to 
tales of fiction, not because they were fiction, but because 
they supplied it with the Supernatural. This is now 
given without the mask of fiction, though reason is still 
incapable of receiving the idea of the Creator and 
Preserver of all things, and the Bestower of all happi- 
ness, otherwise than by an Image. And is it not the 
same with ourselves? Well for us, if we can only 
retain the Image of the eternal Father, and feel towards 
him the love and reverence, which we felt as children 
for our earthly father. Belief in God is the beginning 
of religion, as " the fear of God," says the Wise Man, 
" is the beginning of wisdom," and, we might add, as 
the love of God is the perfection of it. However, the 
utmost of which a child is capable, when he advances 
from his play to the serious occupations of life, is belief 
in God ; and this is a new era in his life, not that he 
entirely loses his love of play, but a new string is 
struck, and he feels a desire to learn. He no^ ^\iX&T^ 
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(towards his fifth or sixth year) upon the period of 
youth. The childhood of the sexes is alike, except 
that the play of girls takes a different direction from 
that of boys. The desire of learning too, throughout 
the period of youth (extending to the eleventh or twelfth 
year,) is equal, but the desire of action and employment, 
which now begins to take the place of play, shows 
itself differently in the sexes, though in both it is 
founded on Imitation, which is powerfully awakened. 
The boy imitates his father, and the girl her mother. 
In one principal point, however, they agree at this 
period, viz : in their capacity for Obedience. The well- 
grounded respect for their parents, is the root, and the 
aroused moral feeling, the principle of obedience. Thus 
the will of the parents is the impulse to the wills of the 
children. As the child lived during infancy involun- 
tarily in faith, and consequently in innocence, so must 
the boy and girl, now capable of learning, live in obe- 
dience, which must now become their element of life, 
as faith formerly was, and must still continue to be, the 
support of obedience. The more advanced child must 
preserve the innocence which was natural to the infant, 
by means of obedience, which thus becomes virtue. A 
new capacity too, arises, to assist in preserving it: that 
of obedience to God, which is of a higher kind, and 
supplies a motive for filial obedience, which, as the incli- 
nation and temptations to sin become stronger, requires 
such a support; for external inducements, and the inter- 
nal desire to indulge self-will, daily acquire strength ; 
the latter not as yet distinctly declaring itself as the 
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desire of independence, and freedom. There is great 
danger^ however, of Selfishness taking root, and the 
danger is in no degree diminished by those incentives 
to learning ; Ambition, and Emulation, which, however 
wholesome in themselves, inevitably promote a high and 
proud estimate of self, and a low estimate of others. 
Happy then are those children, who have learnt to have 
God before their eyes, and in their hearts, before the 
time of sin draws near, and is even already apparent in 
wilful disobedience, to be expiated by shame and re- 
pentance. Another enemy too, of the whole life, creeps 
in, like the worm into the bud ; Falsehood, produced 
either by the fear of confession, or the desire of what is 
forbidden ; in either case, the fruit of disobedience. 
Obedience, therefore, is the central point, on which the 
whole period of learning turns ; which period, however, 
may be considered, in some sort, to extend through all 
advancements in knowledge of God, and of the world ; 
whilst the love of employment is by no means separated 
from the love of play, and the young and tender mind 
is, in both sexes, peculiarly susceptible of outward 
influences and impressions. ^ 

The transition to riper youth takes place by degrees ; 
while the faculties and active powers gradually acquire 
a firmer and more decided character and direction,— spon- 
taneous action increases,— and a desire of instruction in 
art or science, or for mechanical and active employments 
prevails. Even in play, the talents and tastes of chil- 
dren burst forth like buds in spring, not fully to open 
till the internal fruit is fonned, and e^leiTYaV \v^dX. "^^^ 
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warmth are favourable to its development. Incipient 
soldiers, gardeners, builders, painters, musicians, and 
even preachers, may be observed in the early days of 
play, though these signs are sometimes transient, and 
no certain indications of their future destination, but 
merely the effects of a universal disposition to imitation. 
In girls, a love of household and female employments is 
often very perceptible in their play, but is afterwards 
superseded by the necessary development of the mental 
and intellectual powers ; though in more advanced girl- 
hood, a love of female pursuits and occupations, a talent 
of acute observation, as well as a sense of propriety, and 
a degree of modest reserve, are remarkable. Girls of 
twelve years old separate from the boys, and associate 
more with one another, a general and beneficial separa- 
tion of the sexes taking place. Boys of this age join 
in closer intimacy with each other, not only for their 
youthfiil sports, but for more serious employments. 
The direction of their future life shows itself in a more 
decided form and activity in those, who possess any 
peculiar talent, or inclination. In a scientific view, in- 
dustry and zeal are exerted, in acquiring languages and 
classical literature, mathematics, natural history, philo- 
sophy, or theology. In the arts, a strong inclination 
and taste for music, painting, sculpture, or poetry, are 
manifested. Others again, show a decided preference for 
business and practical occupations, trade, commerce, &c. 
Others of more limited capacities, are capable of many 
employments, wherein the bodily constitution, strength, 
and dexterity, are brought into action. All, however^ 
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are like young plants^ which may be cultivated in the 
same nursery-ground, till they acquire sufficient vigour 
to be transplanted into their respective soils. All in- 
clinations in both sexes belong to the developing, but 
not yet perfected individuality, apparent in the particular 
qualities of each, while, as the desire of independence 
and freedona gain strength, and the attractions of the 
world, and the life of the world, become greater, the 
female sex is easily led to Vanity, and the male to 
Pride. As it is now absolutely necessary, that the 
human being should obtain a firm and secure footing 
in life, this desire ought on no account to be suppressed, 
though the requisite restraint must not be neglected, 
not only for the sake of future social claims, but be- 
cause the highest interests of the individual himself, 
demand it. For we will not forget that the inextin- 
guishable desire of the soul is ; Happiness, not merely 
arising from outward favourable circumstances, but an 
inward welfare, which cannot exist without a moral and 
religious disposition. Not in vain, therefore, is the in- 
ternal judge so early awakened ; — ^not in vain will belief 
in God, followed by obedience to God, become a living 
principle. The same destruction awaits the unfolding 
moral powers, should the bud of Religion be crushed 
before it becomes a full blossom, as would befall the 
rosebiid, if it were prematurely broken open. The 
declaration, that ''the kingdom of heaven is within 
you," can only come into fiill life and consciousness, 
when obedience to God ripens into love of God, for 
man must not always continue a servant of tlaa Va^N . — 
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he must become free ; and completely free. Love alone 
can make him. To dwell in love, even when it first 
springs up in the infant mind, is heaven, and ''love is the 
fulfilling of the law." This obtains in both sexes. The 
desire of love is also awakened, without being rightly 
understood, in the period of youth, — such a love as shall 
fill and satisfy the whole soul, which the love of God 
can alone do. The love of nature and of art, or the 
mutual attachment of the sexes, is but a faint reflection 

of the bliss which the love of God bestows. To the 
temple of this love, the doors of the spirit are already 
open, that man may enter in. 

It still remains to speak of that development of the 
moral powers, over which corporeal life has an important 
influence in action. By corporeal life, we mean, that 
which has received the name of Temperament. The 
temperature of the blood and nerves, as affecting the 
activity of the moral, mental, and feeling powers, in 
their sensibility and independent action, is the source of 
temperament. It is the state of the blood and nervous 
system, which disposes man to cheerfulness, or serious- 
ness, to activity, or repose, and exerts the most important 
influence over his whole conduct in life. Temperament 
affects the tone of the mental powers, and these again, 
influence the moral. It accompanies man through life; 
it is perceptible in the child, and becomes more apparent 
with advancing years. It influences the intellectual, 
and even the moral, and religious sentiments and cha- 
racter, modifying, though not absolutely determining 
;hem. Hence, the endless variety of human pursuits. 
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affecting the whole Ufe of man. As temperament, like 
every other pecuharity of man, is easily led into extremes, 
which may retard, instead of advance, the development 
of the moral powers, the importance of paying attention 
to it in education, must he evident to all. We shall 
renew this subject in its proper place, having merely 
mentioned it here, as an ingredient in moral development. 
This ingredient too, concludes the elements of the deve- 
loping moral powers ; and we have, therefore, as far as 
is possible, solved the problem of the present chapter. 



SECTION III. 



External requisites for Education, with especial reference to 

the Teacher. 

Man, like a plant, requires a suitable climate and soil 
to grow in. Neither in the heat of the tropical, nor in 
the cold of the polar regions, can the mind of man 
develop itself according to its destination. In the one, 
he becomes the prey of indolence, and sensual inclina^ 
tions ; in the other, both his physical, and mental growth 
are stunted, like the dwarfish plants that surround him. 
In the temperate regions only, can man become what he 
is capable of being ; and in these, accordingly, have 
States been founded and formed, the state being the 
element in which man must breathe, in order to obtain 
the fiill development of all his powers and faculties. 
The state is the nursery-ground of cultivation, and can 
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alone fonn man. Nor is it necessary that its dimen- 
sions should be considerable, for small states have fre- 
quently produced the greatest men. Good laws, favour- 
able to real social freedom ; and institutions, fitted to 
rouse and advance the higher aspirations of man, are 
the proper means of education belonging to the state, 
whose aim is identical with that of human education. 
Thus we see in England and in France, in spite of the 
moral disturbances in those countries, but more parti- 
cularly in Germany, that education is carefully provided 
for, by a variety of institutions. In this respect. Saxony 
is in no degree behind her neighbours; indeed, her 
just and liberal government has lately distinguished 
itself by its strenuous endeavours to forward the work 
of education. Education, moreover, to succeed, requires 
a suitable soil. A barren, mountainous country, and a 
marshy, thickly-wooded tract, with its foggy atmo- 
sphere, and unwholesome exhalations, are equally unfa- 
vourable. Fertile plains, and gentle elevations, pro- 
ducing wholesome food of all kinds, beautiful alike in 
the bloom of spring, and in the varied tints of autumn, 
exert a cheering influence both on the teacher and the 
pupil. And the same may be applied to their habi- 
tation. A dismal retired village on the mountains, or a 
gloomy retirement in enclosed vallies, like those, for 
instance, which produce the Cretins, by repressing the 
exertions of active life, obstructs the progress of educa- 
tion. Cheerful, lively towns, with considerable traffic, 
are the most favourable situations for the advantageous 
education of all ranks and classes; and here again. 
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Saxony has every reason to rejoice, both on account of 
her general fertility, and sociability, and the active, 
thriving condition of her towns. In Leipsic, more par- 
ticularly, are these advantages to be met with, arising 
from the social intercourse which prevails amongst all 
classes ; and also from the laudable exertions of the 
town authorities, who have laid the foundation of many 
improvements, conducive to the health and beauty of the 
city, which will be completed for the rising generation. 
Nor is the precise situation, in which children are 
brought up, a matter of indiflference. The close, dirty, 
damp rooms, in the narrow streets, and confined courts 
of a populous town, are sad abodes for the young 
stranger entering upon life ; who, when it first opens 
its eyes in search of light and colours, wherewith to 
form its earliest pleasing sensations, meets only with 
dark wall^, gloomy windows, and colourless, worn-out 
furniture. Such wretched circumstances are as nu- 
merous as human misery and want, in proportion to 
wealth and abundance ; and in the classes where they 
are unavoidable, they are very prejudicial to education, 
which requires, that the young creature should enjoy 
pure wholesome air, the sight of the blue skies, and 
the refreshing green of the earth. The same with the 
objects which immediately surround it ; the neighbour- 
hood of low, rude people, and the habit of mixing with 
uneducated, ill-mannered children, are as hurtfiil to a 
child, as the blight to the opening rosebud ; and from 
such the nursery-ground of education must be care- 
fully guarded. 
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The next external requisite lies in the teachers them- 
selves, who, in the first instance, should undoubtedly be 
the parents, where the children have not had the mis- 
fortune of losing these, their earliest protectors. But 
even where the parents are living, much is required 
for the fulfilment of the duties which devolve upon them. 
In the first place, it is desirable that th^ should be 
healthy, in order to ensure health and strength to the 
children; a rich inheritance, opening to those who 
possess it, not only all internal sources of enjoyment, 
but in the fully developed power and activity of all the 
faculties, leading the way to a noble, honourable, and 
contented life. Those, on the contrary, who inherit 
disease, bear but the shadow of existence. To them, the 
world appears unenlivened by a single ray of joy, and 
vainly struggling under a painful sense of external 
opposing influences, an oppressive feeling of weariness 
and desertion takes possession of them, and becomes the 
bane of their wretched existence. How necessary and 
beneficial then, is the health of the parents, to the phy- 
sical and moral health of the children. Nor is it in this 
view only, of the greatest importance to their welfare. 
Unhealthy parents, partly on that account, being incar 
pacitated from bestowing the same care on their children; 
and, partly, rendered by illness more sensible of external 
annoyances> either regard their children as a trouble ; or, 
even if they acknowledge the duty of attending to them, 
and are sincerely desirous of fulfilling it, they are not 
equal to the task, — not sufficiently patient, gentle, or 
indulgent, to bear with the repeated faults of children. 
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or judicious enough to lead them to a gradual improve- 
ment. They are apt to be too severe, and impatient 
towards every error, and act of disobedience, however 
trifling ; in a word, unjust ; and hasty and passionate, 
in the punishments they impose. By such conduct, 
the minds of the children are imbittered, and they are 
induced to seek the company of those who indulge 
and flatter, rather than correct, their faults. Or 
it frequently happens, that sickly parents allow their 
children to do whatever they please, however wrong, 
without interfering, merely to save themselves trouble 
and vexation; and this, again, produces the worst 
consequences. The faults and bad habits increase, 
— the parents are neither feared nor loved, — the 
children's aflfections are alienated, — and the character 
is destroyed at its earliest development. Of such 
importance is the health of the parents to the welfare 
of the children. 

The second requisite for parents fulfilling their duty to 
their children is, that they should not be in want of the 
common necessaries of life. Independent of the means 
of education being in such cases wanting, the pressure of 
poverty and care operates in the same way, as habitual ill 
health. Instead of a pleasure, the children are a burden 
to their parents, which they would ofl:en rather be rid 
of, than maintain at the expense of privation, and the 
sacrifice of their own comfort. And even where these 
sentiments do not exist, the spirit which is frequently 
engendered by a constant struggle with misfortune, has 
the most hurtful influence on the children. They meet 
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with no cheerful views of life, — no encouragement to the 
pleasurable development of their powers, the growth of 
which, like a plant nipped by untimely frost, if not 
entirely stopped, becomes checked and distorted. How- 
ever, wealth and abundance may, as well as want and 
poverty, prove a deadly poison to the child, although 
neither station nor property are necessarily obstacles to 
education. Every thing depends on the disposition of 
the parents ; the wise employment of rank and riches 
may elevate and ennoble life, while an unwise one 
degrades it. 

The third essential requisite for education is, mutual 
conjugal love. Parents, who are not on good terms 
with each other, seldom feel a real afifection for their 
children. They are partial in their love, and the 
favourite of one parent becomes the object of dislike 
to the other. Such parents too, set a bad example to 
their children, when their mutual coldness and indiffer- 
ence are openly apparent, and their disputes and quarrels, 
as is frequently seen amongst the lower classes, sow the 
seeds of hatred and discontent in the tender minds of 
their children. On the contrary, when the parents are 
united in the bonds of real affection, the sunshine of 
their love penetrates the hearts of the children, and 
nourishes in them the pure element of life, which, in 
after years, brightens into a spiritual flame, and without 
which, their minds remain cold and repulsive. What 
warmth is to the young plant and a^iimal, such is affeC' 
tion to the happiness of a child ; for a heart without 
affection is like a living death. 
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There is, however, a hlmd, irrational aflfection, which 
brings destruction on its ohject, and this must not be 
the love of parents to their children. The blind love, 
which overlooks all faults and immoralities, prepares 
the young citizen of this world, — and what is of more 
importance, — ^the fixture citizen of a spiritual kingdom, 
for a life of misery, and a failure in the gr^at ends of 
existence. 

A fourth essential requisite for successfiil education is, 
that the parents should be sensible, and rational, as 
well as affectionate. A rational man does nothing 
without an aim, and selects right means for the attain- 
ment of his end, even when actuated by self-interest 
only. For their own advantage, and for that of their 
children, parents ought not to testify their love in a 
way, which is prejudicial to the children^ as when they 
overload them vnth presents and indulgences, or allow 
them ill-timed relaxation of their exertions and employ- 
ments. Such hurtfiil follies are forbidden by the law 
which forbids all injustice ; for an act of injustice it is, 
and a great one, which parents commit towards their chil- 
dren, when they indulge and foster their love of sensual 
gratifications, at the expense of their nobler nature, 
and thereby obstruct the development and progress of 
their moral faculties. Sensible, rational parents will, 
whenever it is necessary, exchange mildness and indul- 
gence, for strictness and severity; and thus give the 
tmest evidence of their affection, and desire for the wel- 
fere of their children. One thing only remains to be 
mentioned, — ^the last, and most important requisite for 
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education^ and that is^ the moral and reEgious disposi- 
tions of the parents. Immorality and irreligion have 
ever been, in states, as well as in families, the destroyers 
of mankind. How should children acquire a support 
for their whole life, (which support, belief in God can 
alone give,) or an undeviating course towards the real 
end of existence, moral freedom, when both are wanting 
in their parents ? They may possess the external ap- 
pearance of morality : good manners ; but these are no 
more the thing itself, than a painted flower is a natural 
one. And how should man acquire morality, or at 
least, a desire and taste for moral freedom, when Ke- 
ligion, or the acknowledgment of a higher, hoUer 
Power, to which our wills should be subject, is not 
inculcated? For, without religion, there can be no 
morality. Morality is the fruit of religion, or the love 
of God; and must rest upon the belief of the heart, 
and a perfect trust in the living God. This belief, 
and the free, willing obedience to the commands of that 
highest Power, which flows from it, is, what has, from 
the earliest ages, been termed Piety, and is not to be 
confounded with any after, partial, application of the 
term. Pure, unaffected Piety, when it is fixed in the 
hearts of the parents, and becomes the main-spring of 
their whole lives, will descend to their children, and 
lay the foundation of the best and highest happiness. 
And it is more especially the part of the mother, to fan 
the flame of spiritual life in the hearts of her children ; 
not that the father has no share in this employment, 
but the period of his co-operation comes later, when 
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the intellect and reason of his children begin to unfold, 
and he requires from them obedience and moral con- 
duct ; while the maternal heart is more calculated to 
inspire love and feith in the hearts of her children. For 
herself^ and for the fulfilment of her duties^ the mother 
requires the continued help and support of religion. 
She has not only much to bear, to endure, and to 
sacrifice, in order to be a faithful and affectionate wife 
and impartial mother, but she must possess firmness 
and good sense in the sphere of her action. She must 
be subject to no vehement passions, no short-sighted 
prejudices, no blind caprice; and from these she will 
be preserved by religion, which gives power to the 
will, and acuteness to the intellect. In the course 
of nature, she will soon find her influence to be 
less with her sons, than with her daughters ; for boys 
require, as they grow up, not merely a sharper 
discipline but a different kind of management, which 
must be administered by the father; to whom boys 
attach themselves more than to their mother, and 
whose words are not only commands, but nourishment 
to their young minds. A father, therefore, who with- 
draws himself from his boys, and becomes estranged to 
em, either in consequence of his necessary avocations, 
or from society and amusements, which lead him from 
his domestic circle, neglects one of his most sacred 
duties, — ^that of attracting and fixing his sons' affections 
on himself. Boys require their father, as girls their 
mother, because characters must be formed by similar 
ones, and a manly character demands manly intercourse 
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and influence. A boy feels an attraction towards his 
father^ even when^ either from natural coldness^ or an 
engrossing occupation^ he is prevented from having 
much intercourse with his child. The boy is invi- 
gorated, as it were, by the paternal presence, and the 
manly energies, which are hereafter to form a decided 
character, are developed and strengthened. In a word, 
the father is the support around which the tender plant 
must cling, or it will be apt to trail upon the ground. 
The active and independent impulses will be aroused, 
even without much assistance from the father, and the 
child will learn from him to become a man. It is 
highly advantageous, too, when the father can employ 
a leisure hour in walking out with his son, directing his 
attention to various objects, or by stories of good and 
remarkable children, who have grown up to be great 
and good men, exciting in his infant mind a desire to 
follow their example. These are bright moments in the 
life of a child, in which the seeds of noble impulses are 
developed and rendered productive. Hence arisen the 
dependence on, and attachment of the boy to the father; 
— quite different from that which he feels towards his 
mother ; — and this will preserve him from many errors 
and low inclinations in after life. How heavy, then, is 
the responsibility of that father who voluntarily neglects 
so delightftd a duty ! The entire destiny of the future 
man rests, to a certain degree, in the father's hands, and 
will become that of a life mispent and wasted for all 
the purposes for which life was given, if he refuse to 
lead it betimes towards its highest and noblest destina- 
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tion. Enough^ however^ of this essential requisite for 
tBe education of the boy, which education, many main- 
tain to be, for some years, entirely the work of the 
mother. 

Circumstances frequently occur, which render it im- 
possible for parents to undertake the education of their 
children in person. To say nothing of ill health, 
which is not uncommonly the lot of parents amidst the 
wealth and luxury of the higher classes, — ^rank and 
station are, in themselves, obstacles to parental eduea- 
iion^ as involving many claims on their time and at- 
tention. The work of education must then devolve 
upon others, whom the parent must select, the girls 
naturally requiring female, and the boys male tuition. 
Now the first requisite for enabling a Tutor to take 
the place of the father is, that he should unite in 
himself the necessary qualities for the fulfilment of a 
Other's duties. He must, above all things, be an af- 
fectionate, sensible, moral, and religious man, in order 
to conduct his pupils into the right path of life. A cold, 
indiflPerent, irrational, immoral, and irreligious tutor 
would be a living contradiction to all education. A tutor 
must, also, as he is to introduce his pupil into society, 
be a man of the world, with a knowledge of mankind, 
and a cultivated mind and taste. If, however, he 
possess only the latter qualities, — ^if he be only a man 
iff worldly wisdom and agreeable manners, he may 
satisfy those parents, who have no wish that their sons 
should be formed for any thing beyond this world; but 
the souls of his pupils will be very inadequately ^xo- 
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vided for, or rather entirely neglected ; and while he 
fitted them for their earthly career, he would render 
them totally unfit for their higher destination. It inay 
be thought, that an especial teacher of religion might be 
provided; but religion and— what should be deduced 
from it — ^morality, must enter into life, and govern all 
its details. How then can a teacher, by the lesson of 
an occasional hour, be a guide in the path of real life ^ 
If, however, the tutor be not a clergyman by professiQD> 
he must be spiritually minded, and inspire the same 
disposition into his pupil; for the true object of educa- 
tion is not only to teach the pupil how to play his part 
in the world, but to direct him towards the higher spi-* 
ritual life. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
tutor should be neither too young, inexperienced in life, 
or deficient in firmness and decision of character, nor 
yet one whose feelings are blunted by age, and who is 
become indifferent to what passes around him ; for the 
former would not gain the respect, or the latter, the 
love of his pupil. The same rules apply to a governess. 
She must be a mother, in the full sense of the word, to 
her pupils. She must, not only from her acquaintance 
with the world, be fitted to introduce them into it, but 
she must prepare them for their future duties ; which 
in their fulfilment will secure to them the greatest 
happiness of life. She must be neither too young, nor 
too old; a middle-aged, motherly widow, who is no 
stranger to the world, would be best suited to such a 
situation. Circumstances, again, frequently occur, 
which render it necessary for both boys and girls to be 
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sent to school. An establishment for the education of 
boys should be a paternal house on a large scale ; for 
boys, though under the management of men, should 
enjoy the superintendence of a female, who would stand 
in the place of a mother to them. For girls, a lady is 
sufficient, but she must be a real mother to her pupils. 
That the locality and arrangements of such establish- 
ments should be, in every respect, calculated to forward 
the end of education, is obvious to all. A cheerful 
situation, sufficient space, airiness and cleanliness 
throughout the dwelling, proper provision for learning 
and recreation, cannot be dispensed with ; especial care 
being taken that the teachers are, in all respects, quali- 
fied for their task. The element of life, which children 
breathe during a domestic education, must be the con- 
tinued nourishment of youth throughout the school 
period; and where this is not the case — ^where a 
classical education, as in most public schools, or a 
practical one, as in commercial schools, is made the 
peculiar object — (supposing it to be a boarding school, 
or at least, one, at which the pupils spend the greater 
portion of their time,) in such schools there is a great 
defect, for which no acquirements, either literary or 
scientific, can compensate. The* Royal schools require, 
in this respect, not merely improvement, but complete 
reformation. There is, besides these, another kind of 
institution, which resembles the public schools, in 

* FiirsteiUBchulen ; founded by the Elector Maurice of Saxony, 
who, when he embraced Protestantism, converted a certain number 
of oonyents into protestant schools. 
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having public or private endowments, but is otherwise 
like the private establishments first alluded to ; these 
are the Orphan Asylums, which, being peculiarly 
founded on piety, bear more especially, the character of 
religious love and zeal towards the unfortunate objects 
of their care, and make it their principal aim to fit 
them for service and a patient endurance of the troubles 
and trials of life; and to this, indeed, all moral and 
religious education must tend. In Saxony, several ex- 
cellent institutions of this kind exist, at Pima, Brauns- 
dorf, and Leipsic. 

A word must be said, in conclusion, on such insti- 
tutions, whether public or private, dedicated to the in- 
struction of children, who have had the misfortune to 
lose either their sight or hearing. Such establishments 
merit the warmest support of all benevolent persons, 
and the most conscientious discharge of their duty on 
the part of the managers and teachers. The Institu- 
tion for the Blind at Dresden, and one for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Leipsic, may be quoted as models of 
the kind. The former of these deserves the highest 
approbation for the manner in which the sense of hear- 
ing is employed, not only for the moral and religious 
instruction of the pupils, but for the acquirement of 
music, one of the greatest sources of comfort and enjoy- 
ment to them. They are also taught many trades and 
employments, by which they are enabled to gain a 
livelihood. Equally admirable is the manner in which 
those, who, from being deaf and dumb, are excluded 
from the usual modes of instruction, are made ac- 
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quainted with the truths of religion and morality, and 
taught many of the useful arts of life. The Directors 
of both Institutions deserve the highest praise. 
So much as to the external requisites for education. 



SECTION IV. 

The consequences of bad Education, and neglected Self-formation. 

The business of education is, as we have already said, 
to lead man into the right path of life, and conduct him 
m it, till he is capable of being his own guide. In pro- 
portion as the teacher is himself unacquainted with the 
tme path of life, will the education be bad ; and if this 
ignorance continue through the period of self-formation, 
that, too, will be neglected. Let us now consider the 
cause of so general a failure ; and our interest in the 
subject of education will be increased, and our convic* 
tion of its necessity strengthened, by observing the 
results of its absence or perversion. 

The corporeal life of man may be neglected from 
his birth; for, even in his cradlei the foundation of 
disease and vice may be laid. Improper or super- 
abundant food, impure air, too much clothing or 
beddings — particularly in warm weather, — ^want of free 
motion of the limbs, or an excess of sleep, when the 
child does not require it, and when he wishes to look 
about, and become acquainted with the objects around 
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him — all these produce not only various childish coiia- 
plaints^ hut also lay the foundation of many diseases 
in the blood, nerves, skin, brain, and digestive powers. 
Early indulgences in eating, gluttony, or even mer6 
daintiness produce an inclination for sensual gratifica- 
tions in riper years, which obstructs the development 
of the higher and nobler faculties, and the taste for 
pure, real enjoyments suited to man. The child who 
has been accustomed from infancy to seek for gratifi- 
cation in an excess of highly-seasoned food and in- 
flaming liquors, is, in riper years, lost to his true 
destination and the higher ends of his existence. He 
is not merely exposed to the gradual destruction of his 
bodily powers, but he acquires an unconquerable dis- 
inclination and aversion for all mental and useful 
activity — for all endeavours after higher cultivation; 
while melancholy and weariness of life are the conse- 
quences of such mistaken and hurtful treatment of the 
health and constitution ; and health must form the basis 
of all after successful development of life. The want of 
all education or a perverted one endangers not only 
the bodily, but the entire welfare of man. We have 
defined the human soul to be a desiring being, and 
every man's experience teaches him, that he desired 
happiness, or welfare. The first and original welfare 
is that of the body, without which, all other is im- 
attainable. The desire of man, however, for happiness 
goes far beyond corporeal welfare, and is directed, 
through life, towards opposite objects. Human life 
has already, in this respect, been compared to vege- 
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table life. The plants in order to develop itself qnd 
fulfil its destination, forces its root into the earthy 
and its stalk into the air ; and man, in his way does 
the same. What the earth is to the plant, the world 
is to man; and what the air is to the plant, spirit 
is to man. His moral powers open first to the world, 
and unfold themselves for it in temporal life. A 
portion of his destination lies there; ,tjiat portion 
which is the external condition of all internal and 
higher development. An education, therefore, for tem- 
poral life is an essential part of all education. Man 
should be so educated as to enable him to do as well 
as possible in the world ; and if this be not done, either 
through want of education or a perverted one, his 
temporal welfare is destroyed. In order to appreciate 
this fully, we wiQ first say a few words on education 
for the world generally. Temporal welfare rests on 
two conditions — action and enjoyment. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that it is placed on the latter 
alone. Those who are so favoured by apparent good 
fortune as to live only for enjoyment, find, sooner or 
later, by bitter experience, that enjoyment, especially 
when excessive in degree or duration, produces not 
merely satiety and disgust, but melancholy and loss of 
zest for pleasure ; frequently ending in a weariness of 
life itself, which they are tempted to throw off as a 
burden. Suicide is often the consequence of melan- 
choly produced by a life of mere enjoyment; while this, 
in order to retain its zest, must not only be constantly 
exchanged for action and employment, but must rest 
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upon, and be obtained by action. How many men 
(and they the happiest) find their enjoyment in action 
itself! How injurious, then, must every mere passive 
enjoyment be, which weakens the capacity and inclina- 
tion for action, so necessary to man, as he is placed in 
the world, to maintain his existence ; for exceptions 
of what is called happiness without it, merit little 
attention. Every man should have an occupation by 
which he gains his livelihood, sweetening, and placing 
within his reach the enjoyments of the world and life ; 
for repose and refreshment are only welcome after 
labour and exertion. Man must, therefore, first be 
educated for the business of life, and this education 
consists of two parts ; for as every occupation requires 
an insight into its objects, and their manifold con- 
nexion with other objects; — ^which insight demands 
knowledge, whose acquirement depends on the deve- 
lopment and exercise of the intellect, in all its various 
branches ; — ^the development and exercise of the powers 
of perception and conception, memory, reason, and 
judgment, with a right direction of the imagination, 
in the order in which all these mental capacities unfold 
themselves in man, become necessary. This develop- 
ment may be entirely disregarded and left to itself ; or 
it may be promoted prematurely and out of order, as 
when the intellect is cultivated before the memory, or 
the memory employed without regard to the intellect. 
In both cases man is ill prepared for his acquaint- 
ance with the world and his future business in it. It 
may easily happen, and it frequently does in public 
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schools, that much attention is paid to intellectual cul- 
tivation ; but in so formal and insufficient a way^ that 
though the mental powers are cultivated, they are 
not applied to objects which are of use in after life. 
This is chiefly the case with instruction in the dead 
languages and classics. When boys are made to 
spend six or eight years in the exclusive study of 
dead, or even Uving languages, and in mere superfi- 
cial, accidental instruction in the affairs of life and the 
world, — and, what is still more, in all that concerns 
the highest and spiritual interests of mankind, — ^it is 
easy to conceive, that such an education for the world, 
not being founded on actual knowledge, must be defec- 
tive, and must exert a most prejudicial influence in aflier 
Ufe. The result of such cultivation is, that the pupil 
becomes a man of thought and abstraction, but not a 
practical man. 

There is, however, a way of making practical men, 
which is equally injurious. This is to inure chUden, 
from their earliest years, to mechanical trades and em- 
ployments ; not merely to accustom them to work, but 
to make them earn their livelihood by it, so that this 
imposed work occupies their whole time, and scarcely 
leaves a late evening hour for wearisome instruction in 
the most necessary knowledge. By such management, 
the entire power of the intellect lies uncultivated, and, 
the unhappy children grovnng up like brutes, it can 
be little matter of surprise, if their life partakes of a 
brutal character. Examples of this may be seen in 
thousands of children in manufacturing tov(\\a\ ^jsA 
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to these may be added the numbers employed in agri* 
culture^ who, likewise, enjoy no intellectual cultivation 
whatever. 

Thus, either in theory or practice, the grossest errors 
are committed m educatmg for the business of life, 
which includes the use of the intellect and knowledge^ 
as well as manual dexterity and adroitness. 

We must not, however, leave unnoticed the other 
condition of temporal welfare — ^Enjoyment ; and here 
we pronounce the apparent paradox, that man must be 
educated for enjoyment; which is, however, instantly 
made clear by the explanation, that by an education 
for enjoyment is meant an education for the fine arts, 
— a taste for the Beautiful, wherever it is to be 
found. Every appearance is beautiful which reflects 
spirit ; and each appearance is in itself limited and 
confined; but when these limits are annihilated by 
the ray of spirit which fills and penetrates them* — 
so that spirit becomes perceptible, as it were, to the 
senses, — it produces the magic of Beauty. For it 
is freedom in hounds, and variety and number in 
unity which so greatly charm us, by representing to 
us, as in a magical mirror^ our own spiritual being. 
We perceive, not indeed what we ourselves are, but 
what we shall be, The free unity, which, in the form 
of the Ideal, dwells in us, appears before us and claims 
relationship with our spirits. We g,rethus, by means 
of external, or temporal life, introduced to that element 
of life, which must henceforth be ours — ^the element of 
spiritual life. For the moment, we become free within 
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(mselres, and taste^ during that moment^ the joy of 
spiritual existence. This is to enjoy the Beautifid in 
whatever form, — this is true human enjoyment, to 
which man must be raised and educated ; both because 
it requires external guidance, and because such enjoy- 
ment is alone worthy of his nature, and favourable to 
its perfect development. For Beauty is, on one side, 
the guardian of the kingdom of humanity, by pro- 
tecting it from animal desires and propensities; and 
on the other, the guide to the kingdom of spirits, and 
door-keeper to the temple of Truth. Or, to speak 
without a figure, a taste for the Beautiful protects 
man from low, and prepares him for higher enjoy- 
ments. There are three sources whence this enjoy- 
ment may be derived — -Nature, Art, and Social life ; 
and for each a desire and taste must be awakened 
in man, according to the gradual development of 
the moral powers. Nature is rightly denominated a 
theatre, where an endless variety of objects, testifying 
the existence and operation of a Creator, present them- 
selves before the eyes of the spectators. Earth and 
heaven — ^the productions of the former, and the ap- 
pearances of the latter — abound in traces of a Wisdom 
and Greatness, which claim our admiration and astonish- 
ment, but remain unreflected on, if man be not accus- 
tomed to direct and fix his attention on the spectacle. 
If this be neglected, one of the purest and richest 
sources of enjoyment is closed, and he passes with 
indifference the most glorious wonders, whether he be 
enchained by low and imworthy pleasures, or N^hallvsx 
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his interest, and, consequently, his powers of observa- 
tion and reflection he engrossed by objects which aUen- 
ate them from the life of nature, and confine them within 
the narrow circle of existence, action, and enjoyment. 
An early exclusive attention to trade and commerce, or 
to any means of gain which is made to engross all the 
interest, and makes money the magnet of life, has this 
eflfect, and produces narrow-minded men. Early habits, 
too, of abstract study, whether in mathematics, lan- 
guages, or other branches, so far as man finds the 
element of life within their sphere, incapacitate him 
for other objects of interest, and render him dead to the 
beauties of Nature. And it is the same in Art. Both 
art and literature are rich in various enjoyments, 
whether the pupil have himself a talent for acquiring 
the arts of music, painting, or poetry, or whether his 
mind and imagination have, by early cultivation, been 
rendered capable of appreciating and enjoying the works 
of art and the productions of nature; and if he re- 
main a stranger to these, he not only loses one of the 
best of enjoyments and all taste for it, but his imagina- 
tion—that will find employment somewhere— wanders 
into by-paths, and becomes bewildered in a labyrinth, 
from which, frequently through life, no outlet can be 
found. The third kind of true human enjoyment, that 
of Social life, is of a peculiar nature, and requires, 
therefore, a peculiar education and cultivation, without 
which man is lost to it. This loss is of the highest 
importance, for man is bom for man. We must first of 
all remark, however, that it is not the mere assembling 
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together which constitutes social life. It must he a 
meeting and intercourse rendered agreeahle hy social 
cultivation. No unpleasant contact or irritation must 
take place. Each must be friendly and courteous to 
the other, and ready to open, to the utmost of his 
abihty, the sources of agreeable conversation. It is de- 
sirable that no one should have any thing unpleasant 
or revolting* either in his person, manners, or habits* 
He must not be rough, brutal, presumptuous, conceited, 
yain, coquettish, hasty, or insulting in his conversation 
and opinions; nor must he be cold, indifferent, and 
silent, for every thing in social life depends on mutual 
sympathy and ready communication. Man must be 
formed and educated to these, and all other qualifica- 
tions for society. His presence must produce the same 
effect in. society, as the beautiful does in nature and 
iaart; or, in other words, his presence must be, not 
that of an automaton, or mere animal, but a pure human 
and spiritual presence. They, whose education has in 
this respect been neglected, will seldom, in after life, 
put their hand to the work ; for not only is the force of 
habit great, but when the characters and manners have 
become imsociable, they resist all social delights. The 
consequences, which this must have — without consider- 
ing the higher relations of life — on its external forms, 
it is easy to conceive, for what is man without its fellow 
men *? Retarded in the business of life, and excluded 
from the enjoyments of taste by his want of sensibi- 
lity, he is not only limited to a narrow circle of recrea- 
tions, but the lowest and most unworthy alone are at 
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his command : a course of life, which must continually 
lower the character, and may produce satiety and insen- 
sibility, but no solid satisfaction. 

Granted, however, that education for the life of the 
world has, in all its parts, been well provided fo^ 
and a further self-cultivation been completed in both 
sexes, and that a fitness for such life is the tendency 
of education and self-formation, as frequently happens in 
the higher and middle classes, and no less so, where 
want and poverty make it the exclusive object; — ^inboth 
cases, the consequences of such incomplete and partial 
education will be apparent, for we will only ask, whether 
the original and unquenchable desire of the soul for 
happiness be perfectly satisfied ? Far from this being 
the case, temporal life itself supplies insurmountable 
obstacles to the attainment of it from this source al(me. 
Europe would not suffice for the gigantic plans of 
Napoleon. Alexander of Macedon wished for a bridge 
to the moon. It may be said, that all men are not so 
insatiable. There are those who set bounds to their de» 
sires, and are well satisfied with what they are and what 
they have ; but whether the number of such on the 
wide earth has ever been great, is very doubtfiil. And 
no one of these happy creatures — ^if such we may call 
them — has opened to us his heart, and shown us the 
conflicts and defeats which he has endured, from exter- 
nal and internal foes. But resignation and submission 
to unavoidable evil, however great and necessary, is still 
not happiness, — not a sufficiency of life, but rather a 
forced renunciation of it. Again, how many may earth 
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have borne, who have been satisfied with nature and 
wisdom. The first of these classes proclaims an 
inborn restriction, which is no happiness for a being 
called to a h^her destination. The last can have 
derived wisdom only from the Source of wisdom, — 
not from the world, or temporal life. 

It is, therefore, indisputable, that the world, with 
all its occupations, however honourable and successful, 
and all its enjoyments, however high and noble, can 
never fully satisfy man. An unsatisfied desire is a pain. 
If we listen to the complaints in past and in present 
timefi of the want and misery in the world — if we 
think of the incalculable sum of frustrated hopes and 
unattained wishes in so many millions of human lives, 
or if we merely recall our own, which have shared this 
&te, — -little reflection will be needed, to grant our posi- 
tion. We will pass over the enormous amount of 
corporeal and mental suflFering; the latter, however, 
leads us to a second cause of the want of happiness in 
the life of the world. Whence arise these mental 
sufferings? Because the soul has no firm foundation 
whereon to rest securely, when all within, and around 
her trembles and wavers ; — ^because she rests on her- 
self alone, living only for,- and out of herself in all her 
thoughts, feelings, and desires. It is the curse of mere 
temporal life, that it is essentially a selfish life, and can 
be nothing else. This explains all the real unhappi- 
ness, all the want, all the misery of human life, and, 
where these do not exist, all its dissatisfaction. And 
this is misery enough, but it is not all. All excess^ — 
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all degeneracy, — all vice, — with their consequences,— 
are the fruits of selfishness. This is the parent of all 
passions destructive of life, — of all chimeras, delusions, 
and crimes. Thus a partial, incomplete education pro- 
duces its own punishment ; and partial indeed must be 
the education which forms self, or educates others for 
temporal life alone. The tree which only struck its 
roots into the ground, and did not raise its trunk nni 
foliage into the air and light, would soon vnther and 
die ; and man will share a similar fate, if he lose his 
desire for the pure atmosphere of freedom, and the 
light of the spirit. That it comes to this, is partly 
owing to a bad education, and partly to neglected self- 
formation ; the latter being merely a continuation of the 
former. We have seen in the history of the develop- 
ment of the moral powers, — and each has only to look 
back on his own earliest infancy for proof, — ^how the 
heavenly germ of faith, love, reverence, awe of the 
internal judge, and reason, opening to the Perfect, the 
Right, and the Holy, springs up in the young mind, 
requiring only nourishment and fostering care to be- 
come a noble tree, bearing spiritual blossoms and 
fruit. This is not the place to discuss how this care 
?ind nourishment must be supplied, but it is our present 
business to show what happens when it is neglected ; 
and, indeed, it is sufficient to mention the root of all 
evil which springs from the neglect of the first spiri- 
tual seed; for this is the source of all spiritual evil 
which penetrates to the very centre of temporal life. 
What in a plant is called the embryo, — whence the 
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future plant develops itself, — ^this embryo, this germ of 
all spiritual life> is called in man. Faith. And let not 
this often applied, but often misunderstood simile 
excite a smile. Faith dwells in children, and is in- 
timately connected with simplicity of heart, purity, and 
innocence. With purity of heart, faith too is lost, and 
in proportion as man's heart becomes impure, he be- 
comes unbelieving. Reason seeks for God, and may 
find Him, but faith alone can receive Him for an inmate. 
A heart from which faith is banished — an impure heart 
— ^has no God, and can have none ; and a man without 
God is a wretched, pitiable creature. Wherefore, '' hold 
fast on faith." If this noble plant be not fostered by the 
teacher, — ^if it be not fed by the instruction of reason 
seeking for the Holy, — ^if man never receives and retains 
the living God, how will he become a free moral being, 
and happy in his freedom? Religion alone is the 
native soil of virtue, and virtue alone the source of bliss. 
The extinction of faith, therefore, in the infant heart, 
involves all spiritual and temporal misery, and is the 
germ and central point of a bad education. No further 
enlargement on this position is necessary. We have 
only to point to the life and fate of those who have no 
God, because they have no faith, — ^no purity of heart. 
They are unblest, and the often ridiculed words, '' faith 
confers happiness," are in them proved by the contrary. 
It is not impossible, that he, in whose infant heart, 
faith, through the fault of his education, was not 
ftourished, may in after life attain it, but it is in one 
way only attainable, by improvement of heart — ^by ^ 
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return to purity of hearty and therefore are the words, 
" except ye hecome like little children^ ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven," addressed to all who 
have made shipwreck of their faith, and lost both that 
and purity of heart. But there is a wide abyss between 
possibility and reality, and it is far more probable that 
they, who have in infancy been robbed of their faith, will 
not strive for its possession when left to themselves in 
later years. Where there is no faith, doubt will hold 
dominion, and prevent faith from again springing up ; 
for doubt rends the heart, and destroys its unity and 
peace. Where doubt is, faith cannot dwell, for faith is 
an undoubting, peaceful, inward certainty, which is 
grounded on unviolated purity and holiness of heart. An 
education, therefore, which does not aim — ^besides pre- 
paring and fitting the pupil for temporal life — ^to awaken 
and nourish the spiritual life, but rather stifles it in the 
bud, — ^the teacher not having cherished it in himself— 
is a bad education ; and its first fruit is the after neglect 
of self-formation for spiritual life. The most dreadful 
spectacles in human life, — self-caused bodily and mental 
disease, crimes and suicide, — are the various conse- 
quences of such perversion ; and the degree to which, by 
universal experience, they prevail at present, is endea- 
voured to be excused by a false and perverted humanity, 
which ascribes their cause to guiltless corporeal disease. 

Let us leave such absurd philosophy to its fate, and 
draw from the foregoing discussion this clear result, — 
that nothing is more important and indispensable for the 
good of man, than a right comprehension of the germ 
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and essence of a real, perfect education, and a recogni- 
tiori of its true principles in the depth of human nature. 
This problem we shall endeavour to solve in the follow- 
ing chapter. 



SECTION V. 

Gemi and Essence of Education. General Principles of Education. 
Character of the different Periods of Education. 

It is now time to define more exactly what educa- 
tion properly is ; or, in the words at the head of the 
chapter, wherein its germ and essence consist; for 
the metaphorical expression "germ," taken from the 
seed, which contains the elements of the future plant> 
shows that the work of education must have parts, 
or elements, which can only grow and flourish in in- 
separable union with it : in short, without which, real 
education is not even thought of, much less accom- 
plished. What, then, are these ? or what necessarily 
belongs to education. 

It is, in the first place, necessary, that education 
should have a defined aim. Every rational being acts 
with reference to an object. The irrational, only, act, 
either without an aim, or in opposition to it. Now 
what is the proper aim of education ? It appears from 
the definition to be, the guidance of man to maturity^ 
We call man mature, when he his capable of speaking 
and acting for himself, and, consequently, is entitled 
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80 to do. The peculiar business of man is his oym 
conduct in life. He has a right to it ; but there can 
be no right without duties^ and these duties are pre- 
scribed by conscience, which desires only what is good, 
true, right, and just. Eight conduct is, therefore, the 
duty, and the first and most necessary business of 
man, arrived at maturity. It is, therefore, the aim 
of education to lead the child to right conduct, so that 
when he becomes a man, he may be equal to this 
business, and may pursue it without pause or obstacle. 
Eight conduct, however, as we have already shown 
in the fourth section, embraces a variety of points. 
First, a carefiil preservation of the health of the cor- 
poreal life, as the support of the entire life of man ; 
and it is the first business of education, not merely 
to watch over the health of the pupil, but to lead him 
to do it for himself. Life, however, may be said to 
branch off in two directions : first, to this world, and 
afterwards to another. In the first place, therefore, 
guidance to right conduct in this world, is necessary to 
education ; and temporal life is, as we know, likewise 
two-fold — a life of business, and a life of enjoyment. 
Enjoyment, we repeat, is not an accidental, superfluous 
ingredient, but partly, an indispensable means of in- 
citement to the business of life, and partly, its object ; 
for man desires happiness in the world, and to procure 
it, he exerts himself in various kinds of labour and 
occupations. But the necessity of leading the pupil 
both to enjoyments worthy of man, and to moderation 
in them, is abundantly evident ; for experience teaches 
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us, how easily he may go astray. As action, how- 
ever, is the condition of enjoyment, it must be the 
principal business of education to guide the pupil to 
proper action in the world; and we also know that, 
for this purpose, the cultivation of the intellectual, 
no less than the practical powers, is necessary. It is 
already established, however, that to fit man for 
mere temporal life, would be but half the work, and a 
very partial application of education. The want of, 
and the destination of man for another, and a spiritual 
life, is too evident, for the guidance to it to be over- 
looked. Temporal life is a frustrated, an unhappy life 
without a spiritual, moral, and religious life, which 
must be its foundation and support; though not for this 
alone, should a spiritual life be roused and cultivated. 
It is an object of itself ; the other only its eostemal con- 
dition and necessary means. But on that very account 
it ought not to be neglected, still less repressed, laid 
aside, or destroyed. This is a rock, on which many 
human societies, as well as individuals have split. 
The self-tormentors and self-destroyers in India present 
an awfiil warning of such fatal delusion, leading to 
insanity and suicide. The monastic life, particularly 
in its fanatical rise and progress in the middle ages, 
with its castigations, mortifications, and self-inflicted 
torments; — ^its endeavours, in short, to destroy the 
corporeal existence of self, shows, in its destructive 
consequences, the curse and punishment which follow 
an absurd miscomprehension of our nature and desti- 
nation^ and the unnatural endeavour to annihilate th^ 
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external conditions of life. In short, to give up the 
temporal, with the view of advancing the spiritual life, 
is a plan, to which, education must, on no account, lend 
support. 

There is another way, too, in which education must 
be carefiil not to go astray, if she would attain her aim 
of leading to right conduct. The guidance to a moral 
and religious life must not be casual and superficial, or 
cold and spiritless. Right conduct springs from activity 
and animation. Life without God, faith, and a pure 
heart and will is a lost life, — one that must renounce 
all claims to the highest inward happiness. An educa- 
tion which commits this error, — ^and how frequently is 
it committed, — is deceived in its aim. It is, therefore, 
of the greatest importance didy to estimate right conduct 
in its full extent. — So much as to the aim, or object, as 
the first essential and requisite of education. 

We come now to the second. What is an object 
without means ? Something unattainable, ineffectual, 
absurd. Education, then, requires definite means for 
the attainment of its aim, and these we will now con- 
sider. They are implied in the definition of education, 
the necessity of which is derived fi-om the immaturity of 
the child. He is at first ignorant, and requires teach- 
ing, — instruction in right conduct, to which he must be 
led, for man has everything to learn, being destitute of 
the instinct, which performs that oflice in animals. He 
must first be made acquainted with the world which 
surrounds him; then with the spiritual world; and 
lastly, with himself, and his fellow-men ; a course of 
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instruction, of which little more than the commence- 
ment can be imparted during the period of education, 
bat which must make gradual progress. But as all 
instruction must relate to right conduct, and is given 
for the advantage of self-activity in life, which — after 
the love of childish play has opened the way — ^is shown 
in the propensity to imitation ; so must instruction — so 
jEsu: as it be practicable — ^not only be presented and im- 
pressed by narrated examples^ but the teacher must 
himself offer to the pupil a living example of right 
conduct. He must, therefore, in the first place, set an 
example of whatever relates to a careful preservation of 
the health and of moderation in sensual gratifications, 
as well as of the application of the intellectual powers ; 
especially in regard to perseverance, industry and order. 
But the most important and necessary point is, that he 
should enforce his instructions in morals and religion 
by his own moral and religious life. He must present 
an example of faith in God, and of love and obedience 
to him in all the relations of life, and must exhibit a 
religious disposition in all its affairs and concerns. He 
must be kind, gentle, sympathizing, obliging, communi- 
cative, patient, and indulgent, even when duty requires 
the exercise of severity. Above all things, he must set 
his pupil an example of self-denial, the foundation-stone 
of all virtue. He must be moderate and composed in joy 
and in sorrow, in all the vexatious contrariety of events 
and trying circumstances of life, and must never be led 
by passion or excitement to lose his presence of mind. 
He mustj in short, if he wish to fit his pu^il fox lasst^ 
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freedom, set him an example of it, and, so far as it is 
possible to man, exhibit a model of perfection. In- 
struction is thus the first, and Example the second 
means of education, and both are employed to produce 
a third — Practice. As man must learn all that relates 
to right conduct, so must he also practise what he has 
learnt, in order to make it completely his own. Every 
thing in life, and for it, must be practised. Attention 
to the preservation of health must first be practised, 
and the simplest means of doing this is by habit. He 
who has been habituated^ from infancy to moderation 
and abstinence, and, in case of necessity, to privation, 
will not, in after life, when he meets with severer trials, 
have to combat with painfiil self-denial in the first diflBi- 
culties and hindrances which corporeal life puts in his 
way. The practice, too, of the mental powers, m every 
degree and direction, is of indispensable necessity; and 
the foundation of such practice is the habit of attention, 
which will effectually prevent the growth of listlessness, 
so injurious through life, as well as a love of dissipation, 
which is soon combined with it. The habit of attention 
prepares the way for a powerful and successful exertion 
of the intellectual and practical powers; and by the 
exercise of the faculties of perception, conception, 
memory, reflection, judgment, and invention, as also by 
an early, but not premature, restraint on the imagina- 
tion, the first steps are taken towards practical activity, 
which requires intellect no less than manual skill. But 
necessary practice extends far beyond the region of the 
intellect. The heart, too, must be exercised in its inmost 
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action. The heart is properly the capacity of desiring ; 
and how and what it should desire, can only be learnt 
by practice. It should desire only the good, the right, 
the truly beautiful ; and here, at the outset, habit does 
much, and becomes, indeed, second nature. The heart, 
early accustomed to the beUef and love of good, will at 
least, in after years, be less easily alienated from such 
belief and love ; and will return, after the wanderings 
of youth, to those props and stays, not only of mortal, 
but of immortal life. What most requires practice, 
however, — ^if one thing can be said to do so more than 
another — ^is the power of self-determination, the spring 
of all action and inaction, general and particular, resid- 
ing in the Will. The will is the soul of life, for the 
life of man is action, and an unexercised will obstructs 
and destroys action. 

The will, however, must be exercised in two ways: 
first, to powerful and continued action ; and secondly, 
to act aright. The latter, the child will only do, while 
he ft^eely submits to the commands of reason, or, what is 
the same thing, to the commands of God ; i. e. while 
he practises a free obedience, and becomes gradually 
strengthened in it by habit. Obedience is the guiding 
rein, by which alone a teacher can lead his pupil to right 
conduct. If this be broken, all power over him ceases. 
The obedience which children pay to their parents, and 
pupils to their teachers, is the forerunner of that which 
man owes to God. He will never lead a truly moral 
and religious, and consequently, a really happy life, if 
he has not learnt as a child, freely and readUy to svxb- 
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mit his own will to the will of his teacher. But it 
must be a rational will only that demands obedience. 

However necessary these three means of education 
are ; Instruction, Example, and Practice, they are in- 
sufficient without a fourth — Discipline ; which is not 
to be founded with Correction, although correction is 
an element of discipline, and by no means an injurious 
one ; but on the contrary, extremely wholesome, when 
it appears in its proper place. Discipline is intimately 
connected with education, and forms, as it were, its 
handle. Man is educated by disciphne, and would re- 
main uneducated without it ; growing up wild and in- 
tractable, and following his own natural inclinations, 
which, as we know, are seldom on the side of duty. Duty 
demands exertion, while natural inclination is disposed 
to indolence. Duty leads to good, but inclination to 
evil, when it follows only the enticements of pleasure ; 
so generally, as experience teaches, ending in destruction. 
Discipline is directed, however, not against natural 
inclinations generally, — ^for some inclinations are noble, 
— but against the faulty only, and the bad habits 
arising from them. Inclination depends chiefly on 
temperament and nature. Lively and excitable natures 
are subject to outbreaks of passion, to precipitation in 
judging and acting, and thus to injustice and oflFence 
towards others. But even where this is not the case, 
and where the mind is animated by a noble zeal, — as 
in children who are anxious to learn, to acquire infor- 
mation, and to cultivate their own talents, — ^this zeal 
often produces various mischiefs. In such natures. 
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an immoderate ambition and desire of distinction, 
with a consequent over-estimate of self and contempt 
of others, are apt to arise. Such are liable to be- 
come incurable egotists. Discipline, by means of 
restraint, must encounter all these ; and there are many 
ways of doing it, which we need not now fiirther dis- 
cuss. There are, however, natures of an opposite kind, 
— slow, dull natures, deficient in the energy and excite- 
ment necessary to the development and cultivation of 
their powers and faculties. These must have external 
excitement and encouragement, both to develop their 
powers and faculties, and to arouse their industry and 
activity; the various means of which we shall also 
leave for the present. But there is still a third kind of 
nature, which may be called the obstinate, or refractory, 
for which the third element of discipline — punishment, 
— ^is required. Obstinacy of any kind is a bad habit, — a 
corruption of the will, which can only be overcome by 
the great human remedy — Pain. As the pain, with which 
nature pimishes infringements of her laws in the body, 
serves both as correction, and as warning for the future, 
thus leading to improvement; so too must the pain, 
which reason inflicts on beings capable of freedom^ 
serve this double purpose. There are diflferent kinds 
and degrees of pain, which must be regulated by the 
kind and degree of resistance offered by the pupU to 
guidance in right conduct ; and also by his peculiar sen- 
sibility ; for some are sensible of the slightest blame, 
while others will only yield to corporal punishment. 
Nor "is it only obstinate, intractable dispositions that 
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require such treatment ; all disobedience demands cor- 
rection as punishment ; partly, because obedience, when 
joined to self-denial, deserves reward, varying from the 
slightest praise to valuable presents ; and partly, because 
all faults and errors should meet with a degree of 
punishment, especially when frequently repeated through 
carelessness, indolence, and inattention, and in spite of 
warnings and directions; for it has been said with 
truth, that to spare the rod is to spoil the child. From 
all this it is evident, that correction is, equally with 
restraint and excitement, an element of discipline; 
which, after instruction, example, and practice, may be 
reckoned the fourth necessary means of education. 
Though, however, the true aim of education, right 
conduct, cannot be attained without these means, (both 
an aim and means being essential to education), there 
still exists a third, equally essential and necessary, — 
Method, or manner of applying the means. Every 
business of life must be managed, partly, accord- 
ing to the person employed, and partly, according 
to the object. Both must stand in a certain har- 
monious relation to each other, without which, no 
successfiil influence of the one over the other can be 
exercised ; and thus every science, art, or business has 
its peculiar method ; and this is more especially and 
essentially necessary in education. If we are not 
mistaken, it has hitherto been chiefly applied to 
instruction ; and though this department, in more than 
one respect, requires method, it is no less necessary in 
the application of practice and discipline. There is, 
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however, a twofold method in the application of all the 
means, as the pupil must be treated both as a Person, 
and as an Individual. According to the first, he must 
be considered as a being capable of, and destined for 
freedom ; and as such, he must be constantly encour- 
aged to determine for himself, and to form his choice in 
accordance with reason. He is not properly treated, 
if either he is left entirely to his own caprice, or if 
constant restraint is laid upon him. Both are highly 
injurious, and destroy, as it were, the blossom of 
humanity in the bud. For if the pupil learns to regard 
no command, but freely follows his own will, he will 
never obey the dictates of reason, when he comes to 
be a moral, free agent. In the other case, if the pupil 
is forced to obedience, his capacity for freedom is 
crushed in the bud, and he becomes a mere slave or 
machine. Sufficient examples of both these mistakes 
may be found in nations and in individuals ; and there 
is but one way of avoiding them, which rests with the 
character and disposition of the teachers themselves. 
They must be morally cultivated men, who will regard 
the destination of their pupils as Moral Beings, and 
treat them as such. They will, in short, do what has 
already been shown to be the business of education, — 
they will guide them. As to the method of treating 
the pupil as an Individual, it is the teacher's duty most 
carefully to preserve this individuality, be it foimded on 
the sex and age, on the temperament and disposition, 
or on the intellectual and practical powers ; and fully 
to comprehend, and rightly to treat this individuality 
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requires much acuteness of observation and tact. 
Those who do not possess both, are wanting in an 
essential requisite for the work of education ; hence, 
several celebrated authors on the subject, as Niemeyer 
and Schwarz, have regarded the power of individual- 
izing as one of the most important and necessary in a 
teacher. 

Having now set forth all that essentially belongs to 
education, or to its germ and essence, contained in a 
right aim, or object, right and perfect means, and right 
method, it is not diflBicult to lay down general principles. 
A standard, or well-grounded rule for acting in certain 
cases is called a principle ; and three principles natu- 
rally flow from the three above-mentioned essential 
requisites for education. These have been treated of 
generally, wherefore, the principles derived from them 
must likewise be general ; but let not this be made 
matter of reproach, for all doing, or action, must be 
based on general rules. These three general principles, 
then, are the following i — 

First, Education must simply and alone regard the 
guidance of the pupil to right conduct, as her aim, or 
object. 

Secondly, Education must pursue her object by the 
right and judicious application of instruction, example, 
practice, and discipline, as means. 

Thirdly, Education must neither allow the pupil, as 
a Person, the arbitrary exercise of his own will, nor 
enforce that of the teacher; and he must fully compre- 
hend the Individuality of the pupil, and treat him 
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accordingly. On these three pillars rests the whole 
edifice of Education. 

The present section has still a third subject, which 
may be briefly mentioned in conclusion. As the fol- 
lowing section will follow the course of education^ it 
may be well to point out the diflferent periods of de- 
velopment in the pupil ; and as these essentially con- 
cern both his Personality and his Individuality, this 
conclusion naturally follows what we have already ad- 
vanced. It also recalls the subject of the second sec- 
tion, — ^the development of the moral powers. We have 
distinguished three periods of this development to 
maturity. Infancy, including the period of play ; — ^the 
period of learning ; — and the preliminary period of de- 
velopment; during which, the preparation for, and en- 
trance to maturity takes place. To these three periods, 
education must closely attach herself, and accompany 
them step by step, if she would act in accordance with 
nature and reason. She must also, throughout these 
periods, watch and promote the corporeal welfare of 
the pupil, as well as his preparation — as his faculties 
develop themselves — for temporal and spiritual welfare. 
Though constantly having the same object in view, 
and pursuing the same means by the same method, she 
must attend to the diflferent and peculiar character qf 
each period of development, carefully cultivating what 
properly belongs to it, — neither prematurely urging, nor 
leaving any part imimproved. During infancy, she 
must, by physical means, promote the fixture spiritual 
development. During the period of play, she must 
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employ play as a preparation for the realities of life. 
During the period of learning, she must not only teach, 
but exercise, form, and lead. During the preliminary 
period of development, she must not merely exercise, 
form, and lead, but inculcate still deeper and clearer 
views of whatever is necessary to the completest pos- 
sible knowledge of the world, of the Deity, and of 
self, and thus accomplish her work of preparation for 
maturity. 



SECTION VI. 

Preliminary Education. 

It is often asserted in the present day, that education 
must commence as soon as the child enters the world ; 
while others object to this, and maintain that educa- 
tion has nothing to do with the first six or seven years 
of childhood, but should leave the first steps towards 
development during that period to nature. If we re- 
gard these two plans with reference to what has already 
been said on the aim, means, and method of education, 
the execution of the former appears impossible, inas- 
much as the new-bom infant, and even a child during 
its earliest years, is incapable of being guided to right 
conduct, either by instruction and example, or by 
practice and discipline, which we have shewn to be 
the proper means of forming man for freedom ; but a 
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capacity for these first develops itself with conscious- 
ness. On the other hand^ it may be objected to the 
plan of beginning education when the child has attained 
consciousness, that, in the mean time, many bad habits, — 
many moral weeds will have taken root ; besides which, 
the child desires knowledge and employment long be- 
fore that period. We must, therefore, discover a third 
way, which, lying between the two extremes, may 
prove the right one. This we shall designate Pre- 
paratory, or Preliminary education, and proceed in the 
course of this section to unfold its progress. This pre- 
liminary education naturally increases in value and 
importance as the infant acquires consciousness, and, 
by the further attainments of walking and talking, 
enters upon childhood; this, too, gradually advances 
from quiet solitary play, to noisy social amusements ; 
and from these, to the internal pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, which is roused and nourished by Tales and Fables. 
We will first consider the business of education at the 
commencement and first steps of life. 

To the Infent, three things are necessary : Care and 
Nursing, Regularity, and Protection. The helpless 
infant requires at first, — Care and Nursing, which it 
receives partly from those in attendance on the mother 
at its birth, and afterwards from the mother herself, or 
at least, under her superintendence. The life and wel- 
fare of the new-bom infant require the constant protec- 
tion of a guardian genius ; and this guardian genius is 
maternal love. This it is which makes its existence 
no isolated being, but a spiritual life within that 
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of the mother. Fanned by this breath of life, the 
infant bud iinfolds itself most favourably, and when 
deprived of it, is exposed to frost and blighting mildew. 
The waking heart of the infant, losing its pole of 
attraction, is forced to learn betimes to exist alone ; and 
desertion is death to the heart. Maternal love, too, is 
the food of the developing moral powers, even when 
the infant seeks its bodily nourishment at its mother's 
breast ; and happy they who find it there ; for an in- 
stinct then exists between mother and child, which is 
nothing less than opening — ^though, in the child, as yet 
unconscious — Love. Both sufifer, if not united by this 
magnetic band, which, being formed by nature, should 
not, unnecessarily, be broken. The mother ought to be 
careful of her own health, that she may fulfil the first of 
her duties in supplying wholesome nourishment to her 
infant, and that as often as instinct prompts it to 
demand it. Pure, fresh air is very desirable for both, 
as well as a proper degree of external warmth in th^ 
temperament of the rooms, clothing, and washing of the 
tender infant. While the infant is being washed and 
dressed, it enjoys the free motion of its limbs; and this 
it cannot be allowed to do too often. Every one knows 
that sleep, during which growth proceeds, is of great 
importance, and instinct shews that much sleep is at 
first required; and this should be undisturbed. By 
such care, the foundation is laid, not only of future per- 
manent good health and corporeal welfare, but also of 
the unimpeded development of the moral powers ; for it 
cannot be too often repeated, that the corporeal life is 
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the support of the moral. The child, who has con- 
stantly to combat with pain and illness, cannot freely 
unfold his moral powers, but imbibes with his earliest 
nourishment, a gloomy and misanthropic disposition ; 
whereas the feeling of bodily health lays the founda- 
tion of fiiture happiness, and all the social qualities 
arising from it, A cheerful man spreads cheerfulness 
around him, and is friendly and affectionate in his feel- 
ings and manners. So much respecting Care, as the 
first essential part of preliminary education. 
. We will now proceed to Kegularity, which cannot 
be too soon introduced, being the foundation of all 
virtues, and to which the child should be accustomed 
in everything. Order and Regularity produce a mode* 
ration and satisfaction, forming the ground-work of a 
contented, and consequently, happy life. It is not too 
much, therefore, to maintain, that the foundation of a 
happy life must be laid, when the child is as yet un- 
conscious, and must be led by habit, — 'by instinct, as it 
were, and within the circle of corporeal life, to future 
contentment and happiness. In what manner, shall be 
iiow explained. 

The infant should be habituated to moderation and 
regularity in two things. Food and Sleep. The due 
quantity of the former, is indicated by the natural 
desire of the infant, which should be fully satisfied, but 
it will be exceeded, if the nurse accustoms it to be fed 
whenever it cries. It will not only have too much 
food, but an unnatural craving is created; and the 
laoral powers are, in their very rise, degraded anA 
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smothered by the lowest order of sensual gratifications. 
If the indulgence of this artificial craving be continued, 
the development and activity of the moral powers are 
also repressed by the excess of food weakening the 
digestion^ and producing a liability to many bodily 
complaints. Equally injurious is an excess of sleep, 
not arising from the wants of the child, but (if the 
maternal eye be not watchful) from the ignorance or 
misconduct of the nurse, who, to gain quiet, and time 
for other employments, uses various means to put the 
child to sleep, when it is lively and wakeful, and wish- 
ing to exercise its limbs, and employ its senses on the 
objects around it. Here ^gain, the development of the 
moral powers is obstructed, and the foundation laid of 
future dulness and indolence, from the necessary excite- 
ment of the brain not taking place. But widely dif- 
ferent are the consequences, when food and sleep are 
proportioned to the real wants of the child. The moral 
powers then unfold themselves at the proper time, and 
their development is unimpeded. The child is not 
oppressed by an excess of food, and acquires an instinc- 
tive habit of moderation, leading to general temperance 
and regularity in after life ; for, observing proper times 
and quantities produces order, and the result of modera- 
tion in food and sleep, is the natural and wholesome 
feeling of content, which is henceforth the measure of 
his desires, and becomes an unconscious virtue im- 
planted in the tender soul of the child ; so that, after 
aroused consciousness, this necessary requisite for the 
happiness of life, meets with little or no resistance from 
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the inclinations. And this is the use of Begularity in 
the first stage of life. 

The third requisite. Protection, still remains to be 
considered ; and this is twofold. First, Physical pro- 
tection. The child must be guarded and protected 
from whatever might endanger his corporeal existence. 
In regard to food, he must not only be preserved from 
excess, but from all unwholesome and improper food, 
unsuited to his age and digestive powers ; the reasons 
and consequences of which are obvious. He must also 
be guarded against impure and unwholesome air, as 
injurious to the lungs and formation of the blood. 
Close, unaired rooms are as imwholesome as unplea- 
sant. The child should constantly breathe pure, fresh 
air ; whence the necessity of the most scrupulous clean- 
liness in his clothing, and in the objects surroimding 
him. It is equally desirable that he should be guarded 
against an excess of warmth, both of atmosphere and 
clothing, as well as of cold, either in the house, or 
when he is carried out ; for cold is injurious to the 
tender frame of a child. Lastly, every thing must be 
avoided, which may disturb, or awaken him from sleep, 
as an imcontifortable bed, wet clothes, or sudden, starts 
ling noises. The second kind of protection required, 
may be called Moral ; as it relates to influences, which 
give a wrong direction to the impulses and desires, and 
excite false sentiments. As far as these are the im- 
mediate results of wrong physical treatment, we have 
already touched on the subject, and have only to add, 
that though the moral powers are implanted in the 
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corporeal life, and, at first, exclusively relate to it, yet 
it is not a mere animal, but human action, containing 
the germ of humanity, the yet undeveloped Individuality, 
which feebly and faintly exerts itself. For the desire 
of independence and freedom is concealed in the desire 
of self-preservation, and afterwards developed from it. 
Now, if this desire be awakened and fostered in a 
wrong direction, as in a restless, unsatiable craving for 
food, the foundation is laid of slavish dependence, and 
the moral existence of man is cramped and crippled 
in its origm. This, too, is effected by the moral, or 
rather anti-moral treatment of those, who have the 
management of children. Ignorant servants may exer- 
cise very injurious influence on the tender, undeveloped 
minds of children, by frightening them, when noisy 
and troublesome, by violent scolding, or the inflic- 
tion of actual pain, which drives the defenceless 
beings to a gloomy feeling of irritation, and em- 
bitters their lives, before they have attained distinct 
self-consciousness. Self-preservation prompts them to 
offer an ineffectual resistence by redoubled cries ; but 
the more they scream, the more severely are they 
chastised by their cruel tormentors; and thus, the 
scarcely awakened life is wounded and torn asimder in 
its inmost depths of feeling, and the foimdation laid rf 
an irritable, hostile disposition. It is the sacred duty 
of parents to protect their children against T)oth these 
kinds of mismanagement, and they cannot be too careful 
and watchful of those, to whom they entrust the charge, 
where they are unable to take it upon themselves. 
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The fullest knowledge of such servants, when required 
for their children, is the highly important duty of 
parents ; and they ought not to engage any without an 
intimate acquaintance with their dispositions and cha- 
racters, as well as with their capacities, and fitness for 
their task^ Should they, however, be deceived, it is 
their imperative duty, as soon as they are aware of it, 
and of the first mischievous consequences, to express 
their strongest disapprobation, and even to punish those 
who have been guilty ; and on a repetition of the fault, 
to dismiss them immediately. So much as to the third 
requisite of preliminary education. 

At the close of his first year, after the child is weaned, 
but before he can walk or talk, there is an intermediate 
period equally demanding care, regular habits, and 
protection ; but the moral powers now begin to raise 
themselves above the corporeal, no longer merely serving 
to gain their objects, but acquiring a fi*eer and more 
independent character, commencing, in short, their own 
proper development. The child himself enlarges the 
sphere of his desire for happiness ; and together with 
the desire for bodily well-being, a desire for spiritual 
welfarei though still faint, and without (Mstinct con- 
sciousness, arises, and soon becomes predominant. And 
here again, the wants of the child point out the proper 
treatment. The desire of becoming acquainted with 
material objects is first aroused. The child looks atten- 
tively around him, and gazes at the most striking ; and 
to awaken and encourage this attention, is the first task 
to be added to the previously required care and protection ; 
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for the powers of perceiving and distinguishing, th6 
memory and the imagination, — ^the two last being pecu- 
liarly those, by means of which, ideas of the external 
world are formed and retained in the mind, — are closely 
connected with attention, and are by its means roused; 
nourished, and exercised. Accordingly, a series of very 
important powers of action now appear, on which rests 
the development of the whole intellectual life ; and aU 
depend on the exercise of attention, — ^to guide which 
aright, is the best means of promoting the grovrth of 
intelligence. 

When the child is healthy and lively, he willingly 
aids in the work, and care is then only required, not to 
distract the attention, and turn it to too many objects at 
once. He must be engaged a long time vnth one, and 
encouraged thoroughly to examine it. This may be 
done by pointing to it, as the child himself does to 
whatever attracts his notice ; and when he advances to 
point out objects by sounds, the task is easier; and as 
he gradually proceeds to form words, it becomes easier 
still to. make impressions on his mind. He thus ac- 
quires a world of ideas, which care should be taken not 
to confuse ; for by keeping them distinct, the foimdatioB 
is laid of internal order and connexion. A gradual 
progress from the whole to parts, is here the right 
mode; and the more the child observes, the more he 
learns to distinguish, which is the first sign of intelli- 
gence. When we reflect, however, that the capacity 
for knowledge is only a means used by the desiring 
being, and that consequently the power of distinguish- 
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ing must relate to desire, we shall better understand 
the economy of the awaking moral powers, than if we 
view it apart from its connexion with the rest, as some- 
thing in itself alone. Though the knowledge of cul- 
tivated man, under the high-sounding, but little com- 
prehensive term Science, is not merely regarded by 
its admirers, as something absolute and independent of 
the other moral powers, but as their crown and comple- 
tion. The principal prompter of the moral powers is,, in 
every stage. Desire ; the desire of knowledge is founded 
on the desire of possession ; the desire of possession 
on the desire of enjoyment; and the desire of enjoyment 
on the desire of welfare, or happiness ; all which we may 
perceive in the first appearance of the moral powers in 
children. The child delights to recognise objects, 
because the desire of possessing them is immediately 
connected with it ; for why does he grasp at whatever 
he recognises, but with the view of appropriating it ? 
He does not, however, desire to appropriate all that he 
sees, but those objects only that please him. We here 
see the use of the power of distinguishing ; it leads to 
the power of choosing, or the exertion of the will, which 
is closely connected with the original desire; and like 
the power of gaining knowledge, executes its behests. 
This pow^er of choosing or rejecting, of preferring or 
disliking, appears with the exercise of the power of 
distinguishing. The child rejects what is disagreeable 
to him, and eagerly strives to obtain what is agreeable; 
It is now the part of the nurse to guide the will and 
desires of the child, and as these should be excited and 
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kept alive by distinct perception, perception must also 
be made use of, to restrain his will and power of choosing, 
and thus lead to a true and real satisfying of the original 
desire. This guidance to right and moderate choice 
is, however, no easy task, for the child grasps at what- 
ever in any degree excites, or pleases him. He grasps, 
too, at what is beyond his reach, — ^the rainbow, for ex- 
ample, and also at things which would injure him ; both 
which desires — for the unattainable and the hurtful— * 
disturb his happiness. Thus we see again, how neces- 
sary it is to provide for the future good of the soul at 
the very opening of its powers ; and this must be done, 
as before, by habit, teaching both moderation and order. 
Though the child may desire whatever attracts his 
attention, it would be wrong to give him all that he 
could have, as this would only increase his craving, 
and end in rendering him insatiable. If he be refused, 
he will endeavour to obtain his object by crying aiid 
resistance ; he becomes angry, violent, and unmanage- 
able, and the foundations of a bad temper and dispo- 
sition are laid even previous to the attainment of distinct 
consciousness. To avoid permanent mischief, therefore, 
care must be taken to divert his attention by various 
means, and repress his desires within due bounds; 
which is the more necessary, because the will is actuated 
by the desires, which but too soon learn to grasp at 
absolute dominion, as is observable in many children, 
who govern those, by whom they ought to be governed. 
Parents, besides habituating their children to modera- 
tion and order, should guard them from the mistaken 
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toeatment of ignorant servants, who give them whatever 
they desire, in order to keep them quiet, and stop their 
cries with cakes and sugar-plums. By such treatment, 
the children are fundamentally injured, and the mischief 
is afterwards difficult to eradicate. 

We come now to a new period, which opens when 
the child can walk and talk. This we have already 
denominated the period of Play, the love of play heing 
then predominant; to guide which, is the principal 
business of preliminary education during this period, 
though the previously bestowed care is by no means to 
be remitted. The nourishment of the child, though 
stronger and more varied than during the first year, 
must still be simple, excluding all artificial food and 
drink, which is so seldom sufficiently attended to. All 
cakes, sweet-meats, sugar-plums, &c., should be entirely 
forbidden, both as injurious to the digestive powers, and 
as encouraging greediness, and a love of eating dainties. 
But even wholesome food, — ^bread, meat, fruit, and 
vegetables — all which may be allowed to children 
after they are weaned — ^must be given only in proper 
quantities, and at proper times. Spoilt, mismanaged 
children are constantly wanting to eat ; and will, when 
grown up, be equally insatiable of pleasure. Eating 
being a principal source of enjoyment in very young 
children, the best way to accustom them to modera- 
tion in it, is to have regular meals, which will, be 
more easily done if they have already been used to it. 
As to drink, — except milk, which may be given at 
fixed times, and in proper quantities, — ^there is nothing 
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so wholesome and natural for every one, and especially 
for children, as water ; for besides that it most effec- 
tually quenches thirst, it forwards the digestion, pre- 
serves the blood pure and cool, and is the best exciter 
of the nerves ; on which account, washing the body 
with cold water may, with due care, be done. As to 
artificial drinks, children should not be allowed either 
tea, coffee, chocolate, wine, or beer, all these being inr 
jurious, both as minatural stimulants to the system, and 
prematurely promoting the development of feelings, 
which should remain dormant till maturity. They also 
awaken and encourage a desire of enjoyment, which 
enervates, and confines man within a low and imworthy 
sphere. Too much warmth of clothing, or bedding, 
likewise produces an enervating effect. Without ex- 
posing children to the danger of catching cold, they 
should be accustomed by degrees to bear the rougher 
external influences of the weather, by which the body 
learns to resist them, and becomes strengthened ; where- 
as to preserve it from every breeze, weakens it, and 
renders it more susceptible of disease. Children, too, 
must not be deprived of frequent and free motion, which 
they naturally endeavour to obtain. We may also 
observe in regard to clothing, that it cannot be too 
simple. To dress out children, and admire them for 
their finery, produces Vanity, a weed afterwards difficult 
to eradicate. To all these may be added, a habit of 
early rising ; to facilitate which, children should be put 
early to bed, after being — ^as they will be — ^tired with 
exercise during the day. Nothing is wor^e for chil- 
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dren, than to be kept long in bed after they are awake 
in the morning ; the warmth and languor it produces, 
being both highly injurious. 

After the foregoing observations on the necessary 
care and formation of the habits of children, we will 
devote the remainder of this section to the especial 
business of preliminary education during this period of 
childhood. The child will, and ought to play ; and 
thus prepare himself for the realities of life. The first 
mle is, not to make play too easy to him, and thereby to 
destroy his pleasure in it. This is done, either by over- 
loading him with toys, which he wearies of, or by inter- 
fering too much in his play, thereby making him a 
mere passive beholder. The child should be excited to 
activity in his play, which is, indeed, its true character. 
He must procure his ovm materials and objects, for the 
more they are his own work, the more pleasure he 
takes in them. The rough materials only should be 
given him ; or what is still better, he should find them 
for himself, which has the greatest charms for a child. 
What is, in reality, incomplete, is filled up by the 
Imagination, — the self-creating power, which rouses 
and nourishes the other mental powers. The child 
first plays for himself alone, and is happy in his own 
little sphere, Heinust not be disturbed, or the manner 
of his play altered, or improved. Our views are not 
the views of a child. Changes and interference annoy 
him, and trouble his pleasure, which he should be 
allowed to pursue without interruption, merely taking 
care that he does not get things which would hurt him. 
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It is better to keep knives, scissors, &e. out of his 
reach, thus preventing the necessity of forcibly taking 
them away, and sparing the child the pain of relinquish- 
ing them, and the reluctance to amuse himself with 
other objects. He should not be interrupted in his 
play by taking his toys in joke, merely to please him 
by giving them back again ; for this plan fails in its 
object, and the child is angry at the invasion of his 
rights. Leave him, in short, to the imdisturbed enjoy- 
ment of his self-made pleasures, and when he is weaiy 
of play, do not excite him, against his inclination, to 
resume it. Nature should be left to regulate the time 
and quantity, and we should consider, that play is labour 
to a child, from which he requires rest, as man does 
from his work. 

Play is the occupation of a child, in which his cor- 
poreal and mental powers develop themselves, being all 
exercised in this, the bttsiness of his- life, which has 
another advantage besides this development ; — ^it satisfies 
his original desire for happiness. The child is never 
happier than in his play, and gaiety is then his natural 
characteristic. It is his heaven, and the most cheerful, 
active men are generally those who have most ftdly 
enjoyed play in their childhood, not from having a 
superabimdance of playthings, but from having been 
themselves active in devising and making ; not wanting 
materials for the exercise of their ingenuity ; and not 
having been hindered, or interrupted in their work. 
The child, however, as long as he plays alone, is but 
at the threshold of happiness ; the ftdness of his bliss 
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commences when he associates with companions, and it 
is a pleasure to watch the countenance of a child, when 
he meets another. How he smiles, and extends his 
arms towards him, and kisses him ! It is the love of 
society, ivliich hrings, and binds them together; and 
the era •when social play begins, is a remarkable one, 
which ought to be taken advantage of. During the 
first quiet, solitary play, nothing was required, but to 
look on, and guard from harm, in short — a negative 
conduct, ^ut now that the social circle is formed, 
and the child enters, as it were, into his kingdom, 
(which will be governed, though the ruling power bei 
invisible) the moral powers, now unfolding themselves, 
will require guidance, restraint, and encouragement. 
The feelings, which have hitherto slept in the young 
mind — ^love, friendship, sympathy, generosity, and, un- 
fortunately, the inclination, also, to selfishness, covetous- 
ness, to command, and rule over others, to appropriate 
their property, and envy, — all these arise; and it 
becomes the most important business of preliminary 
education, to teach and inculcate morality. The Will 
— the moral power, which requires unremitted guidance 
— ^now arises in the infant mind ; and as all kindly in- 
clinations must be excited and encouraged, so contrary 
ones must be combatted arid restrained. This is often 
best eflFected, by separating the young disturbers of the 
peace from the companions whom they annoy, and 
obliging them to play alone. In outbreaks, however, 
of the spirit of domination and covetousness, and the 
consequent quarrels, it is necessary to accommodate the* 
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dispute^ and bring back the aggressors to the right 
path^ by granting justice to the injured. They must 
be made to beg pardon of those^ whose property they 
have taken^ which they must restore ; and thus repair 
the injury, before they are punished for their mis- 
conduct, by banishment. For the feeling of Right 
and Wrong is ahready awakened^ and he, who feels 
and knows when he receives wrong, also knows when 
he conmiits it towards others, as soon as his attention 
is drawn to it. Other natures, which may be called, 
passive, require to be excited and encouraged in every 
possible way. These are the weaker, and must not 
only be protected against the stronger, but excited to 
the more active exercise of their powers, the means of 
doing which, will not be wanting at this period of life ; 
and it is as necessary to foster the growth of the slowly- 
developing germ, as to extirpate the weeds, which, if 
allowed to spread, will soon choke the good seed. The 
moral human Being already lives in the Child. 

Lastly, we must consider the internal life of children, 
and its claims on our care and attention. The child 
wiU not always play, but he must constantly be amused, 
and, unconsciously to himself, formed for the highest 
ends of his existence. The springs, not only of worldly, 
but of spiritual life, come into action. Man is bom, 
not merely for this lower, mortal existence, but for a 
higher, eternal one. He must, therefore, have a sense 
of the High, — ^the Exalted beyond the limits of time 
and space, — ^the Great, — ^the Incomprehensible^ — ^the 
Wonderful ; together with a love of, and capacity of 
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laying hold on them. ITiis sense is Reason, and this 
capacity. Faith. But the element, in which the child 
lives during the period of play, is the Imagination, the 
source, and principle of all play. It is also by*the 
imagination that the idea of the exalted and the 
wonderfiil reaches the mind of the playful child, and 
obtains his fiiU belief, or faith. Imagination, too, is the 
element of Fiction, in whose garb, the ideas of the high 
and the wonderfiil can alone find entrance to the in- 
fant mind. And, in this way, much may be accom- 
plished, if rightly begun. A lively, pure world of 
Fiction, prepares the child for the free regions of pure, 
living, eternal Truth ; care must only be taken that no 
monstrous or hideous images fill the tender, sensitive 
mind with terror> — ^no world of ghosts, instead of spirits, 
must obscure the unsullied mirror of the infant imagi- 
nation ; but a bright, cheerfiil heaven of wonders must 
open on the young mind, and give it a foretaste of the 
bliss of a spiritually free being. Thus the child will 
be led in his own element to the vestibule of the All- 
holy, and preliminary education will be completed. 



SECTION VII. 



First Period of Education. 



The transition from preliminary education, to Education, 
strictly so called, must take place as imperceptibly as 
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the development of the child himself, and his transition 
from the period of play to that of learning. Sudden 
and eager, but not unprepared questions, proclaim this - 
traasition. One may see that the child has considered, — 
that he has met with something enigmatical, something 
beyond his own powers of explanation. He believes 
that his parents know everything, and, in this convic- 
tion, he receives all answers, even the most absurd, 
as oracles. The art of the teacher, however, consists 
in making himself understood by the child^ which it is 
not difficult to do, if the answer be framed according to 
his power of comprehension. These questions open the 
way for instruction by conversation, whose circle daily 
enlarges, extending to everything within the horizon of 
a child's capacity, which must be duly exercised as it 
develops itself. 

First, the attention, which, among the increasing 
multitude of objects, runs some danger of being dis- 
tracted. The child must learn to fix his attention a 
long time upon one object, preparation for which habit 
must have been made at an earlier period. His interest 
in the object before him must be roused and kept up; 
observing what particularly interests him, and thus lead- 
ing him on to new acquisitions. What he has learnt to 
know^ he must also learn to retain, — ^his memory must 
be exercised. He must learn to repeat an explanation, 
or story that he has heard, thereby also extending his 
knowledge of language and expression. He must be 
made, too, to think for himself, and arrange his own 
thoughts and ideas. Thus a habit of order and con« 
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nexion is formed in his mind, on which, Goethe declares 
everything to depend. The powers of distinguishing, 
of comparing, and even of judging^ unfold of themselves, 
but must, nevertheless, not be left without assistance, 
As a matter of course, new objects, whether in nature 
or in art, should be continually presented, and the 
child's circle of vision daily increased. So commences 
the first period of education. 

It is now properly Education, or guidance to the end 
of all human perfection,— moral freedom, resting on a 
religious foundation, which commences. The pupil is 
now a human being capable of freedom, and must be 
treated as a being who has a Will, and not as a mere 
machine, which must be moved by the appUcation of 
external means, or as an animal, to be governed by fear 
and force. It is on this very point that education so 
frequently fails. The problem is, to guide and in- 
fluence the wills of children without producing ob- 
stinacy, which they are naturally much inclined to; 
considering their will as an unalienable possession, 
which they resolve to maintain. To impose restraint 
by force on their will, and bring it into subjection to 
the will, or humour of the parents, either cripples, and 
makes a slave of a human being, or — ^for the child is 
perfectly aware when he is wronged — ^provokes him to 
resistance, ending in confirmed obstinacy. There is 
but one w^ay of avoiding both these dangers, and that 
is a sure and safe one, being indicated by the feelings 
of both parents and children, viz. by Inclination. If 
we influence a child's inclination, — if we gain his 
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heart, we possess his will, without robbing him of so 
valuable a possession, by a right use of which, his 
conduct becomes truly his own. Nor is it difficult to 
win the heart of a child. Love and confidence awaken 
love and confidence. They belong to each other ; they 
are bom and exist together. A child has a natural 
desire of loving, and of being loved. If parents satisfy 
this want soon enough, — and love as a guardian genius 
should receive him at his entrance into the world, and 
remain at his side through life, — ^the young mind betimes 
attaches itself in its most inward wants and desires to 
the parental. The child soon feels his weakness, his 
wants, and his dependence. How can he fail to devote 
his whole soul to those, from whom he has received, and 
to whom he must look for all that he requires, and the 
satisfying of all his little wishes and desires ? The 
child, therefore, attaches himself to his parents, and 
first and principally, to his mother, though the father 
receives his share of attachment, and it is chiefly the 
feeling of reverence, which is awakened and kept up 
by him. Both parents, however, possess an equal 
share of the child's confidence, having once irresistibly 
won his affections. Unhappy are those children who 
are a burden to their parents, whose feelings have 
become blunted by the pressure of want and poverty. 
No fond parental eye smiles on them — ^no sweet word 
of affection penetrates the hearts of those, who only 
meet with rough, repulsive manners, — ^whose earliest 
days and years are saddened by parental harshness and 
indifference. A wretched life awaits them, for there is 
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no greater misfortune than for a heart to be shut up 
within itself, and forced to live on, and for itself alone. 
A solitary, forsaken, isolated heart soon ceases to feel 
aflfection ; it hardens, petrifies, as it were, and produces 
the appearance which is called, having no heart ; or 
what is almost worse, they have as little affection for 
self as for others, — they are embittered, morose, and 
discontented, nourishing only repulsive, misanthropic 
sentiments. They are the enigmas of human nature, 
whose unnatural state excites astonishment. The ex- 
planation lies in the heart; it can neither feel, nor 
receive love. Such are rather to be pitied, than cen- 
sured. Their fate is deeply to be deplored, for it was 
prepared by those, who ought to have awakened love 
in the young heart, and fostered and nourished it with 
affection. 

It must not, however, be a blind affection which 
indulges all the wishes and inclinations of the child ; 
but it must, above all things, inculcate moderation, 
order, and temperance ; otherwise, the child would be 
ruined as effectually, as by a want of affection. 
There are, unhappily, too many instances of this to 
be seen in spoilt, petted children, who have been 
accustomed, from their earliest infancy, to be made 
plajTthings of. By such foolish indulgence of the 
selfishness, which is apt enough to arise, young 
egotists are formed, who care for no one but them- 
selves, and soon consider it unnecessary and absurd. 
to show any attention or kindness towards others. 
They forget what others have done for them, and 
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the parents are punished for their weakness, by the 
ingratitude of their children. True parental love will 
suflFer no weeds to choke the young plant, but will 
direct all its care to eradicate them at their first appear- 
ance, even should it require the infliction of pain. 
The closer the band between parents and children, 
the easier it is to guide children to their parents. 
Inclination, confidence, respect, render it indissoluble, 
and all duty becomes attached to it. Now the entire 
life being made up of duty, how beneficial must it 
be, when that is, bethnes, identified with inclination. 
To fiilfil duty from inclination, is the highest and 
noblest attainment of man. The first duty of children 
towards their parents, is candour, sincerity, and truth. 
Candour is the first of virtues, on which the purity 
of the future character is grounded. It is most closely 
connected with innocence, and purity of heart, or, 
what is the same thing, with faith. These charming 
qualities naturally belong to children; and so, too, 
does sincerity, if it be not extinguished by the 
wrong conduct of the parents. It is wrong, if the 
parents, in any way, excite mistrust in their chil- 
dren, either by promises- or threats, which they do 
not perform. But the most prejudicial conduct is, 
when parents — even in jest — doubt and mistrust their 
children's words, before they have learnt, or expe- 
rienced what falsehood is ; thus showing them that 
truth may be withheld or denied ; in short, that man 
may lie, the most fatal of all faults, infecting the truth 
and purity of the character. And how easily are chil- 
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dren induced to lie! If they are intimidated and 
frightened by threats, fear becomes the mother of the 
first lie. Or^ if their demands are unjustly refused^ 
their wishes and desires produce the second. Children 
are frequently made acquainted with lying, by wicked 
servants, who reward them for concealing or denying ; 
on which account, lying servants should not be tole- 
rated in a house, where there are children to be infected 
with this vice, which imdermines the whole moral life^ 
and destroys the moral health in early youth* Servants 
may, as well as all grown-up persons, do much mischief 
to children, by improper conversation, stories, and 
foolish jests, or by exciting their fears. It is precisely 
the period when children observe everything; — ^when 
the imagination is most active, and the propensity to 
imitation as ready to exercise itself on what is bad^ 
as on what is good. Wherefore, parents cannot be too 
careful of the first and chief objects of their children's 
attention and imitation, or too sedulously guard them 
from all hurtfiil influences ; while, on their own part, 
they may, by thoughtless expressions and bad ex- 
ample, cause them to acquire bad habits and manners. 
On the contrary, they must, as we have before re- 
marked, not only by instruction, to the utmost of their 
ability, but also by their own lives and actions, point 
out the true path of life, and walk before them in it. 
The objection, that the parents are themselves only im- 
perfect beings, is nothing to the purpose, for the present 
question is not, what is, but what is necessary to real, 
good education ; and for this end, it is necessary that 
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children should hear, see, and be excited to only what 
is good. This good is of two kinds, internal and exter- 
nal, — good feelings and sentiments, and good actions 
and omissions ; for to refrain from evil, is to do good. 
To speak first of the feelings and sentiments, including 
whatever proceeds from the affections and purity of the 
heart. Children easily betray themselves. Whatever, 
therefore, responds to this essential quality of the mind, 
friendship, gentleness, sympathy, obligingiiess, sociabi- 
lity, must be fosteted — and, where they are deficient, 
produced — ^by wholesome habit, and, if necessary, by 
severity and discipline, while all opposite qualities 
should, of course, be exterminated as quickly as possible. 
For the character, on which the worth of man depends, 
springs from the heart, and all actions and oniissions^ 
are the external signs of the mind. According as man 
feels, so does he think and act. Let the inclinations, 
therefore, of children be carefully watched and guided, 
which is no difficult task with those, who are willingly 
led by affection, which all will be, who have not been 
previously spoilt. The same guide must give a right 
direction to the actions and omissions of children, for 
affection obtains, not a repugnant, but a free, vnlling 
submission, or obedience, which, next to sincerity, is the 
foundation virtue of children. They are first led by obe- 
dience to good habits, i. e. to praise- worthy and desirable 
habits of order, purity, and self-command, so especially 
essential in reference to gratifications of the senses. 
Good habits lead to morality, or to a free obedience to 
the laws of conscience. As omissions, however re^ 
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quire no less power and firmness of the will than actions 
do; and as children from five to ten years old have 
more to leave undone than to do, — ^for wild branches 
are incessantly, during this period, shooting forth, — ^it 
is evident, that the same guide. Affection, is indis- 
pensable here also : that alone can tame the lion-like 
power of the Will, without using force. 

A fault which parents and teachers are very apt to 
fall into, in the fulfilment of their important task, is, 
to moralize or preach. Nothing wearies children more, 
or produces less good. They are not ripe for long 
sermons and exhortations, and if they were, they would 
not escape ennui. That which does not speak to the 
heart, does not excite man to action. It may be urged, 
that the intellect of children is awakened at this age, 
but — ^in things which do not concern it, and are conse- 
quently no proper objects of learning and understand- 
ing, — the intellect constantly obeys interest, which 
follows inclination, and inclination springs from the 
heart. Thus, what belongs to feeling, sentiment, and 
action, is not influenced by mere persuasion, however 
reasonable, (which it frequently is not) and long ex- 
hortations are, therefore, as useless as they are weari- 
some. Indeed, they are absolutely prejudicial, and that 
in no sKght degree. In the first place, they make chil- 
dren listless and inattentive ; for they do not listen to 
what does not interest them, but prefer employing their 
thoughts on anything else. Their imagination amuses 
them better. Hence, constant moralizing produces 
hypocrisy, falsehood, and deceit ; for they are forced to 
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appeat to listen quietly and attentively, otherwise they 
are punished. They, therefore, pretend to do what is 
required of them, and this is inward lying and deceit. 
Thus children are made hypocrites, and, sharp-sighted 
as they are, they soon perceive that their teachers are 
deceived, and once knowing this, they learn to apply 
the same means in other cases. The mischief, there- 
fore, which is caused by this false method, is very con- 
siderable ; nor is any such method needed. A simple, 
earnest command effects all that is desired, in children 
accustomed to love, confidence, and respect. Hence, it 
follows, that instruction, when it is, and must be given, 
because the child (not only those who would force it 
upon him) desires it, should be as simple as possible. 
Pointing out the mischievous consequences of bad con- 
duct, or giving examples of them in the shape of stories, 
excites a lively interest in children ; and this method is 
effectual and successful, for it rouses the attention, 
impresses the heart, and remains in the memory. 

It is very different with the instruction, which is 
directed to the power of acquiring knowledge in 
children, by means of which, the faculties must be de- 
veloped, strengthened, and enriched with various kinds 
of information. The desire of learning must be the 
guide for the cultivation of this power, which desire 
shows itself in the constantly recurring questions of 
children ; and as these proceed from their real wants, 
the replies may advantageously be made a means of 
conveying knowledge. It is strange, or rather, admi- 
rable, that the first questions of children, though relat- 
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ing to material objects, are still in their aim, questions 
of reason, i. e. directed to the catise of things ; as 
for example : who made the lights in the heavens ? 
and deeper researches, than those concerning the cause 
of things, cannot be made by man. All true philosophy 
does the same. Children may, therefore, be called 
little philosophers, employing their faculty of acquiring 
knowledge on the same object as the greatest philo- 
sophers ; which is a sign how soon the human being— r 
whose highest problem is, to seek his Creator — ^becomes 
active in the child. If we consider this, it is evident, 
that the earliest instruction, though relating to material 
objects, must also teach the knowledge of God, begin- 
ning by the most simple, and indeed, the only way by 
which children are capable of receiving such know- 
ledge. And how easy is it to give this instruction, 
which they manifestly desire, if it be done by the 
images with which they are most familiar, and in re- 
ference to those with whom they are most nearly and 
dearly connected — ^their parents ! The idea of a good 
Father in heaven, the Creator of heaven and earth, 
the Author of all good, who loves, protects, and blesses 
the good, and whom the child should love, trust, and 
honour, as he does his parents, though He is not visible 
to him like them, — such an idea finds a ready entrance 
into the mind of a child, — takes firm hold there, and 
vivifies the germ of religion. More is not required 
to make a child pious, or obedient to God ; for true 
piety is nothing more than trust and obedience towards 
God. There are two principal means of promoting 
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infant piety ; first, tlie awakened consciousness of right 
and wrong, — or conscience, already active in proclaiming 
the commands of God, — as whose voice, children should 
be taught to regard it ; — and secondly, the reverence 
which the parents themselves pay to the Supreme 
Being in presence of their children, especially, by daily 
assembling for religious purposes, a habit highly ad- 
vantageous both to parents and children. The words 
of the old Poet are still true ; — 

Gt)d'8 grace and blessing to obtain, 
Is better than the greatest gain, 

Or good we can inherit ; 
Who trusts in God in joy and pain. 
Through life unwounded shall retain, 

A free, heroic spirit. 

Thus the groundwork of the future moral and 
religious life is laid at the right moment, and children 
grow up well prepared for their fixture high destination, 
and for an extended knowledge of it. There is, at the 
same time, a mass of other knowledge, which must 
be inculcated in a similar manner, in order to make 
them acquainted with the world, and fit them for their 
necessary intercourse with it. And here again, the 
desire of learning assists the work of instruction. 
Other teachers, too, besides the parents, become 
gradually necessary, though they, especially the father, 
in educated classes, may teach the children much 
usefiil knowledge incidentally — as, during their walks 
with them. An acquaintance with the works of 
nature, and of art, may be given in this way. The 
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rudiments of knowledge in the vegetable, mineral, and 
animal kingdoms, may be gained in play, as it were, 
and increased by pictures and figures. A general 
knowledge of the earth and heavens may be given 
by the help of globes. The outlines of Natural 
History — of meteoric appearances, for example — are 
highly attractive to children, as well as those of Geo- 
graphy and History. But the want of being able to 
read and write for themselves, is now strongly felt, and 
these arts will be easily and quickly acquired ; children 
taking delight in practising them by themselves, 
whereby a considerable portion of their time is spent 
in acquiring the useful habit of occupation. They 
themselves desire employment, even though social 
play, and the exercise of their bodily powers, claim a 
large share of their time. And thus instruction, imited 
with care of the physical strength and growth, and a 
constant promoting of childish gaiety and cheerfulness, 
advances, step by step, in proportion as the memory 
and intellect become stronger and more active. We 
need not descend to particulars, such as the method of 
teaching languages, proper means of instruction in 
this branch of education, being provided in every well- 
ordered school. We will here, then, conclude our 
general observations on education during the first, or 
learning-period, extending from six to twelve years of 
age. The details are the business of the teacher, who 
devotes himself to his task with truth and zeal. 
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SECTION VIII. 



Second Period of Education. 



With the twelfth or thirteenth year, the desire of 
Self-formation begins to arise, not extinguishing the 
desire of learning, but employing it as a means. The 
child begins to feel that he is a human being, and 
to desire the independence and freedom of one, 
which cannot be attained without a sphere of action of 
his own. Children, therefore, at this age, begin to 
search for such a sphere. Girls assist their mothers, 
and boys, either follow their fathers' occupation, or 
some other, with which circumstances have brought 
them into contact ; or they show a peculiar taste and 
capacity, which is called Talent. This talent should 
meet with all possible encouragement, as containing 
the germ of their future calling, or profession. Before, 
however, we pursue the subject of the present section, 
we must glance at one, which precedes it, inasmuch as 
it relates to the germ of education — ^the moral and 
religious life of man ; claiming, at every period, the 
greatest attention from the teacher. We must here 
recollect, that up to the fifth year, or during the period 
of play, the capacity only for religion and morality 
must be awakened by the exciting and fostering care 
of filial. aflfection, confidence, and respect, producing a 
free, willing obedience, and laying the foundation of all 
human virtue. We have already discussed the means 
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that should be used, during the first period, to fiiictify, 
as it were, this moral and religious germ of life, and to 
direct the feelings of fihal love, confidence, and reve- 
rence, — not away from the parents,but throiigh them, — ^to 
a higher object, even to the Highest, the living God, 
their Father in heaven, filling the infant mind with 
His living presence. We suppose that children already 
find and feel God in nature, in their own consciences, 
and in the historical accoimts of his existence and 
operations, given by the sacred writers, as well as 
derived from the imiversal tradition of mankind. Nor 
must we omit to set before them the most exalted and 
attractive life and character of the Saviour of the 
world, or to make them understand, that to Him alone 
we owe the certain hope of a blessed, perfect life afi«r 
death, which he was sent by the Father to proclaim, 
and of which He gave us the pledge in His own resur- 
rection and ascension. All this finds ready access to 
the minds of children, who eagerly grasp what is 
wonderful and supernatural, and their pure hearts 
receive with undoubting faith the wonders of divine 
Revelation, which become as active and living, as it 
were, and are retained as certainly, as the impressions 
of the senses. The source of this Revelation, the holy 
Scriptures themselves, must be only mentioned to them, 
and not put into their hands as a book of amusement, 
or exercise in reading. Single drops only from this 
source may, and ought to penetrate the soul, as nou- 
rishment for the future moral and religious life, such 
as : — " Have God continually before thine eyes, and in 
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thy heart, and take heed that thou doest no sin, neither 
breakest the commandments of God." This method, 
however, is not sufficient for the period to which we 
are now advanced. Christianity, the most precious of 
all our possessions, must not only be made known in 
its contents to those who are now ripening towards 
youth, but must be so firmly fixed on the foundation, 
which is already laid in their souls, that neither the 
breath of temptation or doubt may poison the fruits of 
the true tree of life, nor the storms of life uproot it 
from the heart. This is the more necessary, as the 
time approaches, when the world, with its charms and 
seductions exert all their force on the mind, and attract 
it as with a magnetic power; to which man, in his 
ever-progressing development, is but too ready and 
willing to yield. The more this inclination for the 
world (which exists in all men) gains predominance, 
the further man retires from God, and becomes, not 
merely estranged from purity of life, but absolutely 
averse to it, producing, in the end, an actual hostility to 
God. Under these circumstances, the Reason, warped 
by worldly inclinations, suggests doubts of the doc- 
trines contained in the holy Scriptures, and these 
doubts easily enter into the mind, and gradually grow 
into complete unbelief, involving the destruction of the 
paoral and religious life. To avoid all this, and deprive 
the inclination to fall away from God of its power, it 
is necessary to impress the young soul with the contents 
of the holy Scriptures, in all their truth and dignity ; 
while the first moral and religious sentiments show 
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themselves in trust and obedience towards God, that 
they may grow up, and form one life with the holy 
principle in man. And the teacher has the fullest right 
to do this, which is- also his imperative duty ; for what 
he gives his pupil is the purest, highest, most clearly 
demonstrable truth, however malice or levity may have 
laboured, and still labour 

^ to blacken what is bright, 
** And bring the lofty down into the dust." 

The Bible must be laid before them as a sacred book, 
and clearly explained to relate, from the beginning to 
the end, to the Holy, Perfect, Good, and Just God, and 
His dealings with man ; showing how man first fell 
from God, and by breaking the law which God had 
written in his heart, incurred sin, and its consequence — 
the sentence of death; for the unholy cannot stand 
before the Holy. The Bible further relates, that God, 
who is love, and regards man vdth paternal aflFection, 
wills not that any should die, but that all should be 
saved, and come to a knowledge of the truth, and have 
eternal life. This, the Bible tells us, was proclaimed 
by the Son, who is with the Father from the beginning, 
and who, in compassion to us, came down into the 
world in a human form, only without sin, as the Holy 
One who should purify us by His death, while He 
himself bore the punishment of our sins, that we 
might appear pure before the judgment seat of God, if 
we only believe in our Redeemer, and, in this faith, pre- 
serve our hearts and consciences pure. 
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That God will surely give us eternal life through 
Faith in his Son, is pledged and confirmed to us hy 
the resurrection, and visible ascension of Christ to the 
Father. All this, the Bible informs us of, and repre- 
sents the Saviour of the world in such a light, in the 
authentic accounts of those who were with him, and 
whom he chose as his messengers, that we cannot doubt 
that He was truly the Christ, that He was himself the 
divine Truth and Life, of which he gave the most 
convincing proofs to his disciples, and to the people 
amongst whom he was bom, not only by his divine 
doctrines and his holy life, but also by his works, 
which were not those of a weak man, but miracles, 
by which, through the power of God that was in him. 
He healed the sick, raised the dead, and commanded 
the elements and powers of nature. Without these 
miracles, which he performed before numerous specta- 
tors, among whom were his enemies, his mission from 
God, and promise of eternal life would have met with 
no belief, nor would his doctrines and divine revelation 
have spread over the wide world, without His resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and ascension into heaven. The 
Spirit of Truth, proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, — ^the Holy Spirit which was poured out on His 
messengers, has spread this revelation, in defiance of 
all obstacles and resistance, throughout the world, as 
the lightning shines through the darkness of night. 
But the Spirit of Truth penetrates only into pure hearts, 
illuminating them with heavenly truth, as Christ him- 
self promised ; and as we plainly read in the Bible, 
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whose sacred contents ought to be communicated and 
explained to those, whose childhood is drawing to a 
close. They will receive them without resistance or 
opposition, if their hearts are still pure, which it has 
hitherto been the business of education to make them ; 
and the word of God, once received into the heart, will 
preserve them so. The Spirit of Truth which breathes 
m the Bible, and will live in those who have received 
the Word of God, will conquer the spirit of doubt and 
falsehood which approaches, and endeavours to rob 
them of their faith, and render them averse to it. Truth 
pledges itself in its own inward harmony, and in the 
inward peace which it gives to all who lend a willing 
ear to its voice, which is Reason. Thus all the arrows 
which are aimed at the sacred writings are turned harm« 
lessly aside. If it be objected that the Old Testament 
gives an unworthy representation of God as a wrathful, 
revengeful Being, — ^that the greatest vices and crimes 
are related without concealment; — ^that many incon- 
ceivable events are represented as miracles, &c., — or if 
the Divinity of Christ, or His miracles be objected to 
in the New Testament, — such objections are made only 
by those, who either do not thoroughly understand the 
Bible, or who intentionally misinterpret and falsify it. 
The first books of the Bible are the oldest in the world, 
written in a primitive style, and, like all antiquity, 
aboimding in figures and images, conveyed in the 
powerful expressions of the East. The Jehovah of the 
Old Testament, notwithstanding the human expressions 
applied to Him, is still the Creator of heaven and earth ; 
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the Holy, the Just, the eternally Good, ^and therefore, 
the enemy and destroyer of evil ; and to this. His essen- 
tial character, all the expressions point. But he is 
even there " a merciful God, that keepeth not His 
anger for ever." The crimes with which the narrative 
is charged, are proofs that the Spirit of Truth has in- 
spired its pages ; for wickedness is everywhere repre- 
sented as unholy and destructive, even in those who 
were distinguished as the friends of God, as David, for 
example ; and as to the miracles of the Old Testament, 
we must distinguish between those, which are merely 
incomprehensible, and those which are inconceivable. 
With regard to the latter class, we must consider that 
this collection of ancient writings contains many simple 
proverbs and narratives, which are inserted, becaitse 
they relate to what is sacred ; and that besides, partly 
from miscomprehensions, and partly from wrong trans- 
lations, many contradictions have crept in. Referring, 
however, to the above cited objections to the New Testa- 
ment, it still remains a demonstrated truth, that he who 
fixes his gaze on the exalted Son of Man, as He is 
represented by the simplcj faithful Evangelists, cannot 
fail to recognise His perfect Divinity, but must acknow- 
ledge Him to be the Image of the Holy God. Whence 
it naturally follows, that " He in whom dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily," should act as one^ 
who was filled with the power of God, and should work 
miracles as proofs of His divine essence. For God is 
Lord over nature and her powers, and can bind and 
make loose according to his holy power and wisdom. 
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This is not the place to be more particular, but so far 
is certain, that there is no more useless labour than that 
of endeavouring to explain miracles by attributing them 
to natural causes, because to get rid of one kind of con- 
tradiction involves another, into which the commentator 
must inevitably fell. Such, for instance, is the asser- 
tion that Christ was possessed of all medical knowledge, 
by which he was enabled, by a word, and at the instant, 
to heal the sick, to cleanse the lepers, and to make the 
blind to see, and the deaf to hear. What medical art 
in the world could accomplish such works ? Equally 
perverted is another mode of explanation adopted, 
though by no means first introduced, by a late com- 
mentator, who represents the acts of Jesus as mere 
traditionary tales, thus destroying the reality of the 
whole history of Christ, which has been preached 
throughout the world, for nearly two thousand years. 
All this must be laid before the pupils in its native sim- 
plicity and clearness, and the absurdity of unbelievers 
distinctly and forcibly pointed out ; for it is better to 
make them aware betimes, that their Faith will not 
remain unassaUed, than to leave them exposed without 
protection and warning to the attacks of unbelief, which 
youthful levity and worldly pleasures are but too apt to 
render attractive. 

The danger, however, will be lessened, if, in addition 
to the first element of religion. Faith, derived fi-om a 
knowledge of the truth contained in the holy Scrip- 
tures, the second element of religion existing in the 
will — Obedience, strengthened by continual exercise, be 
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encouraged and nourished ; thereby laying the founda- 
tion of moral freedom, called in Scripture, the '' freedom 
of the children of God," for the whole after life. And 
this is what man, on his side, must do, in order to 
render the bond of union between him and his Creator 
•indissoluble, as it is written, — '' Be ye doers of the 
word, and not hearers only." Obedience, or, in other 
words, moral freedom, must derive strength and nou- 
rishment from love and reverence towards God alone. 
By a life of moral freedom only, i. e. by a pure, holy, 
and heavenly will, can tiian become capable and worthy 
of eternal life in the kingdom of spirits, and of God, 
and attain his highest aim of perfect bliss. All this 
is most closely and inseparably connected. Obedience 
can be attained only through faith, and faith is dead 
and barren without obedience ; by which, indeed, faith 
receives its full confirmation, according to the words 
of our Saviour : — '' If ye continue in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed; and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free." The more, 
therefore, the pupil is formed and fitted for moral 
freedom, the firmer becomes his conviction of the 
truth of divine Revelation, and the better is it secured 
against all hostile attacks. 

The moral and religious preparatory instruction of the 
pupil being thus provided for, the intellectual and prac- 
tical preparation for the ftiture business of life requires 
equal care and attention. We have already remarked, 
at the commencement of this section, that between twelve 
and sixteen years of age, the desire of a defined sphere 
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of a^ctivity in the world awakes^ which, being roused by 
the desire of freedom and independence, and guided by a 
decided taste or inclination directed to science or art, 
is called Talent. It is, however, with talent as with 
temperament, it is not always strikingly distinguishable ; 
and there are many persons who have as little of one, 
as of the other. A high degree of talent is called 
Genius, but this is the rarest of all. It is a peculiar 
gifl of inventive, or creative power in science, art, or 
mechanics, accompanied by a vast fertility of ideas, or 
original thoughts and images, destined to be embodied 
and put forth by the creative power. True genius 
forms itself, or, so to speak, is its own model ; it some- 
times awakes at an early period, but not unfrequently 
at maturer age, and where it shews itself betimes, it 
needs the greatest help which education can give, to 
prevent it from being crushed, over-excited, or misled, 
which easily happens, before it becomes conscious of its 
own existence. Care must also be taken, that genius 
be not deprived of the necessary external conditions 
of action in general knowledge and acquirements. 

Lastly, genius, and, indeed, youth generally, must 
be carefully guarded against arrogance and presump- 
tion. For one genius like Raflfaelle, Shakspeare, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Thorwaldsen, or Napoleon, there 
are thousands of young men of merely common talent, 
and still more of such, who possess nothing beyond 
docility in learning, and a ready power of imitation^ 
The highest point to which they attain, is, dexterity in 
certain employments, to which circmnstances have le^ 
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to their devotmg their time and attention. But they 
are not to be despised or neglected ; for^ in the first 
place, they are Men, called, equally with others, to life 
in the kingdom of God ; and if they maintain purity of 
heart and conduct, they stand higher than many richly 
gifted, who neglect these* Secondly, it is they who 
supply all the wants of external life, and procure its 
comforts and enjoyments. They conduct the business 
of life, including agriculture, and all the mechanical 
arts connected with it; trade in all its branches, and 
commerce, binding the whole together; and though 
many places in the vast machine cannot be filled 
without talent, yet great numbers of subordinate 
labourers are required, without whom, we should have 
neither food, clothing, habitations, or instruments 
necessary in the arts and sciences, or for all the higher 
purposes of practical life. During the years of which 
we are now speaking, a degree of preparation must be 
made for the future business of life, which must be 
done, partly, by general practical knowledge relating to 
the future profession or employment of the pupils, and 
partly, by giving them the opportunity of seeing these 
carried on, and increasing their acquaintance with them, 
and even allowing them to try their own hand at th^n. 
By these means, their inclinations are fixed upon one in 
preference to others. Their choice should be influenced 
by the bodily constitution, as it would not be well to 
destine those, who are weak and delicate, to trades and 
employments requiring strength and vigour. A similar 
preparation is required in a still higher degree, for- 
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talents wTiicli now unfold in science or art ; and which 
may be recognised by tolerably unequivocal signs. A 
talent for Science shows itself, even in early infency, 
b a quick comprehension, retentive memory, and ail 
ardent desire for knowledge, not only prompting inces- 
sant questions on the cause, essence, and end of things, 
but manifesting itself in a strong desire for reading and 
deriving instruction from books, followed by an evident 
inclination to think and judge for themselves ; with 
distinct traces of a power of combination, often united 
to a lively imagination; but not always, as in exclu- 
sively mathematical and logical talents. The range of 
science is, however, a wide one, containing a vast 
variety of objects, requiring different treatment and dif- 
ferent capacities; talent taking the path pointed out 
by its original inclination. The general love of inquiry 
and sense of truth, which forms the foundation of 
all scientific talent^ is now insufl5.cient. If we divide 
the fundamental sciences (from which the practical 
sciences of Theology, Law, and Physic develop them- 
selves) into their separate departments of natural, 
philosophical, and historical, we find that a very peculiar 
modification of scientific talent is required for each; 
which modification is also found to exist in different 
mdividuals devoted to science. The natural philo- 
sopher requires, principally, the power of observing, 
distinguishing, comparing, and classifying; and here 
again a difference subsists, according as Natural History 
-—or, more strictly speaking. Natural Description — 
Chemistry, or Physic, be the peculiar choice and object 
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of talent. The inclination and capacities now show 
themselves in a distinctly different form. The natural 
historian takes most interest in the phenomena and 
productions of nature, in understanding their forms and 
their component parts, and in the collection and arrange- 
ment of natural ohjects; his chief ohject being to 
determine and classify them. It is different with those 
who devote themselves to chemistry. These show a 
taste for experiments ; which taste they share vnth those 
who study physics in the stricter sense, and who are 
distinguished from the former by an aptitude for mea- 
suring or reckoning, leading to mathematics, and thence 
aspiring to the highest of the natural sciences — 
Astronomy. All these tastes and inclinations may be 
distinctly discerned between thirteen and sixteen years 
of age, and suitable cultivation for them should be 
provided. Different inclinations also manifest them- 
selves in the philosophical sciences; and logical and 
metaphysical, psychological and practical, or ethical in- 
quirers, may be severally distinguished. The first is 
more inclined to abstract thought ; the second, to the ob- 
servation of the moral powers in themselves and others ; 
and the third, to the inquiry into actions, and their 
remote causes and ends. Each requires the encourage- 
ment and excitement of his peculiar taste and inchnar 
tion, which must be done by instruction, lectures, and 
various kinds of practice. The fixture historian is 
equally distinguishable from the rest. Whatever occurs, 
and has occurred in the humdn world, attracts him. 
The events of nations, and the actions of distinguished 
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men, have an irresistible charm for him. He has a 
peculiar turn for languages, especially the ancient ones, 
as enabling him to derive antiquarian information from 
its sources. A peculiar acuteness of judgment shows 
itself betimes, and ripens into criticism, so indispensably 
necessary to the historical inquirer. A lively power of 
depicting, bordering on the poetical, is also requisite; 
without which, the historian forms a collection of mere 
lifeless treasures. All these tastes and inclinations 
must, as soon as they are recognised, be promoted and 
encouraged by suitable means, but not so as to interfere 
with the preparation for the general life of man, which 
would be to lose sight of the whole, in attending to a 
single part. This applies to all talent generally, but 
we would merely observe here, that the desire of being 
a physician, a lawyer, or a clergyman, often shews 
itself betimes, as a special direction, apparently, to the 
departments of natural history, physics, or history. 
And it is certain, that a pre-disposition for either pro- 
fession may be seen in an inclination for religious life 
and conversation, in an acute sense of right, and a 
disposition to accommodate disputes, or in a kind of 
instinctive knowledge of the art of healing, and a 
lively interest in cases of sickness and disease. 

A talent for Art, in one or other of its branches, also 
frequently shews itself betimes, though not always. 
Art is an important part of hiunan action, and not a 
mere amusement, as it may appear to many. It holds 
a middle place between everyday, working life, and 
higher, pure, spiritual life. It ennobles and spiritualizes 
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the former, and by representing the latter, as it were, 
in a visible form, brings it within the reach of the 
senses. And if the highest problem of man be the 
union of life with spirit. Art shews us this union in 
the regions of creative power, — or Fancy, which is 
penetrated with the idea of Beauty; Beauty being, as 
we have before hinted, the union of spirit with matter, 
—of the Infinite with the Finite, — or briefly, of Unity 
with Variety. Wherever we see variety in unity, we 
perceive agreement, order, harmony, proportion; in 
short, the presence and operation of spirit in the phe- 
nomenon, and to this, we give the name of Beauty. 
The full-blown rose is beautiful, because a number of 
petals, are combined to form the single flower. When 
thefee are scattered on the earth, beauty has vanished 
with unity. Whatever combines to produce unity is 
beautiful, in nature, or in art, whether it be in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music, poetry, or oratory. 
Whatever breaks the bonds of imity becomes ugly, and 
ceases to be the mirror of the spirit. He, therefore, 
who, fi-om his youth, is attracted and touched by beauty 
wherever he sees it, and who has a ready perception 
of variety in unity, may be said to have a sense of 
beauty. And if to this sense be added, a desire for 
the beautiful, with the power of imitating it, — and, 
what is still more, the power of forming and embody- 
ing it from the idea or design in his own mind, — ^he is 
said to have a talent for Art. Both this sense and this 
desire are found in many adults, in the female, no less 
than in the male sex, though differently modified. 
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Many, "hovrever, deny this assertion, admitting only 
occasional exceptions. In art, as well as in science, 
there is as great a variety of tastes and inclinations, as 
there are diflFerent departments. There are talents for 
the plastic arts of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, and for those of music, poetry, and oratory. 
Lastly, there is a decided talent for an art, which 
strictly belongs to neither class alone, but partakes of 
the nature of both. This is the Dramatic art. All 
these talents are discernible in the direction which they 
take. There is an artist's eye for the plastic, and an 
artist's ear for the oratorical arts. We often see, too, 
in regard to the former, how boys, with a taste for 
mathematical proportions, prefer building ; while others, 
who have a correct eye for form, are fond of modelling 
in clay or wax ; while others, again, with an eye for 
colour, produce their works on a flat surface. All 
must be allowed to follow their inclinations, and to 
enjoy opportunities of cultivating their taste by the 
sight of the master-pieces of art, and by instruction in its 
nidiments, provided that the inclination be not merely 
transient, but proceeding from an internal impulse. 
The same with the oratorical arts. A genius for music 
frequently shews itself at an early age, as was the cas^ 
with Mozart and Beethoven. In such geniuses, not only 
a fine musical ear, and extensive musical memory are 
apparent, but also an abundant and constantly increas- 
ing store of musical ideas, as we learn from the bio- 
graphy of those heroes in music. Such geniuses are, 
however, rare ; there are many more, who shew a talent 
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for music, not so much for composing, or, at least, not 
in the higher kinds of composition, as in the performance 
of the works of others on musical instruments. But 
where no eminent talent exists, it is.hetter, — ^not, indeed, 
to crush it, but — ^not to make it the profession of the 
individual, for there is already a superabundance of 
second-rate performers, who find it difficult to gain a 
subsistence. Poetry fares still worse. In the present 
day, almost every young man is a poet, perhaps, for no 
other reason, than that pens and ink are the only 
apparatus required. But real poetry makes far higher 
demands ; and even a taste for good models, and a power 
of imitating them, is not sufficient ; poetry not admitting 
of performance like music, except, indeed, oratory, 
which is a superfluous class. A poet, who cannot 
create, is no poet, and it is not always easy to discover, 
whether poetical creative power does exist in a boy ; for 
it is not enough, that the love of poetry awakes betimes 
in the young mind, — it is not enough that attempts, 
often very early attempts, are made in poetry, (though 
when these are made spontaneously, instinctively, as it 
were, an inward impulse may be inferred ;) but the 
principal thing is, that such poetry should possess in- 
trinsic value ; but whence is it to proceed, where neither 
the moral sentiments, the intellect, the judgment, or 
the fancy, are matured ? But, when boys, like Goethe, 
shew, at thirteen years of age, a strong desire to create 
for themselves, we may safely infer a mighty creative 
power, which should be supplied with ample means of 
improvement, such as suitable poetic reading, acquaint- 
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ance with the rules of composition, metrical instruction 
and exercises^ and instruction in languages, particularly 
the classical ones, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the best pontic models. This need not be done with 
the view of increasing the number of poets. — A certain 
degree of preparatory instruction in Eloquence cannot 
be prejudicial to those who pursue science, or who 
possess a lively imagination. A general preliminary 
knowledge and practice of Rhetoric is useful to every 
scholar, and not to be dispensed with by the future 
preacher, schoolmaster, or statesman. The composition 
of themes, and the recitation of them, in order to 
acquire good elocution, together with the study of the 
models of oratory, are all suitable preliminary methods 
of instruction. The most useful, however, are short 
extempore exercises or lectures, which have the advan- 
tage of ajccustoming the pupil to lecture without me- 
chanical reading, or servile getting by heart, both 
which destroy the spirit of the lecturer, and are very 
wearisome to the hearers. 

We will conclude with a few observations on the 
Dramatic Art, for which a decided talent frequently 
declares itself in early youth. The true actor — ^not 
every one who appears on the stage — is bom to his art, 
as much as a musician or a poet is. The power of 
imitating and representing others in their outward 
appearance, as well as in their language, appears in a 
striking manner in many children, joined to a fondness 
for the theatre, and theatrical representations ; which 
taste and propensity may be fostered and guided by 
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suitable methods, though by no means, an imequivocal 
indication of dramatic talent. Goethe has given an 
excellent and warning example of this, in Wilhelm 
Meister, who, without theatrical talent, sought for the 
element of his life in the theatrical world. Theatrical 
talent, or the fiaujulty of going out of self, and personating 
other real or fictitious characters, with the faculty of 
entering into the full spirit of the writer, — ^these are 
the true indications of a real actor, to whom a retentive 
memory is, besides, indispensable. To such talents the 
necessary exercises for the acquirement of easy and 
graceful deportment and action, together with a thorough 
command of language, and correct pronunciation must 
be added. And why should not such real talent in- 
dicate a calling, or profession % The dramatic art is, 
like the others, the product of culture, and has an 
identical object, viz. the representation of the Beautiful; 
besides which, the theatre is, or ought to be a school 
of life. 

More might be added on the preliminary cultivation 
of other talents, but it is still the duty of education not 
to forget the corporeal care of the pupil; for the stronger, 
and more active the body becomes, the more necessary 
it is to form it to easy and graceful motion. Gymnastic 
exercises may now be used with effect, but the details 
we will leave to masters in the art. 

There is still one point, and that a principal one, 
which must not be omitted, viz. to promote and en- 
courage youthful gaiety and cheerfulness. Whatever 
limits^ checks, or represses these supports and enliveners 
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of existence^ and promotes melancholy^ discontent* 
anxiety, fear, and timidity, is poison to the young life. 
A free and cheerful heart is the living source of all 
joyous activity, and the source of cheerfulness and 
gaiety is a pure heart, which the teacher must endeavour, 
above all things, to secure to his pupil, or the result of 
his education w^ill be but regret for labour in vain. 



SECTION IX. 

Maturity ; or the entrance upon the period of Self-formation. 
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The subject of the present section is most closely con- 
nected with the definition of Education given at the 
commencement of the work, inasmuch as it marks its 
end ; for if education be the guidance of the child to 
maturity, education must close with the attainment of 
maturity. This is, however, twofold, — an inward, or 
ntoral and reliyiims, and an outward, or social maturity. 
The latter alone is what is generally intended, but 
further examination of the subject will shew, that thia 
necessarily pre-supposes the former; for social maturity, 
or the capacity for all social rights and duties is in- 
volved in the person, as a being capable of rights and 
duties. Personality itseH^ however, is something inward, 
betokening the Being of Man, which must be perfectly 
developed^ before it can exert an influence on the ex- 
temal> or social life. Personality is the capacity of 
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freely acting according to the dictates of Beason and 
Rectitude ; and we know that this capacity is not de- 
veloped in early youth, hut that the development of 
reason and freedom, and still more the habit of employ- 
ing freedom in compliance with the dictates of reason, 
is the business and work of education ; a work which 
cannot be accomplished without moral and religious 
culture. Now, this moral and religious personaUty 
(when man is come to the possession of his powers, 
and exercises them consciously) is the inward maturity, 
which must precede the outward. The latter, however, 
is not immediately united to the former ; but an interval 
of some years elapses before the union is eflFected. As 
there is a period of play, of learning, and of preliminary 
culture, so there is also a period employed in becoming 
mature, beginning with the inward, and ending with 
the outward maturity. This we will now more closely 
examine. 

In the first place, we must consider the character, 
together with the conditions of the starting point of 
inward, or moral and religious maturity. Young 
persons of both sexes, at fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
have attained, by natural development, a general con- 
sciousness, and by education, a moral and religious 
consciousness, whereby they are now in a state to 
render an account of their moral and religious con- 
victions, as well as of their intentions with respect to 
their spiritual (moral and religious) conduct. This 
account is solemnly given in the Temple of the Lord, 
when yoimg persons (no longer pupils) express their 
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belief and resolutions in the single word "Yes," in 
reply to the question, whether they believe in Christ, 
and will live in him? This single word, given 
eilher with, or without a clear comprehension of the 
question — ^with, or without the conviction t>f the truth, 
that Christ is eternal life — ^with, or without the free 
aad earnest resolution to live according to their con- 
victions — is decisive of their future relation to the 
Christian covenant, and very probably of their future 
conduct, and of their earthly, and immortal destiny. 
In regard to their relation to the Christian covenant, 
to which they are admitted by the symbol of love in 
the Lord's Supper, instituted and ordained as a sign of 
the covenant by Jesus himself, after having been 
dedicated to it in their infancy by the holy symbol of 
purity in baptism — ^this relation first. becomes a real 
and living one, when they attain a clear insight into 
the substance of moral and religious truths and duties ; 
when they receive that which they comprehend, into 
the inmost convictions of the heart, (by Faith) ; and 
when they sincerely and firmly resolve to devote them- 
selves to the duties incumbent on them, in consequence 
of th^r convictions. Their relation to the Christian 
covenant is nuU and invalid, first, if they do not know 
what they affirm ; secondly, if they are not inwardly 
convinced of it ; thirdly, if they, though convinced, do 
not earnestly and fully intend to live according to their 
convictions. In the first case, the Intellect, in the 
second, the Heart, and in the third, the Will, prevents 
their real and effectual reception into the Christian. 
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covenant. They are, and will remain, probably for 
ever, strangers to it. It is nothing to them, or they to 
it. That this most glorious and salutary Institution^ 
with all its possible results, should exist in yam for 
them, is, indeed, partly their own fault, so far as they 
have devoted themselves, against Reason and Con- 
science, to a false life ; but it is in a far greater degree 
the fault of their education, either the want, or the 
perversion of it; and this fault cannot be repaired, 
when the period of ^ucation is past. They, with 
whom it lies, must answer for it. We will first con- 
sider the consequences of the null and invalid relation 
of those, who are received, notwithstanding their in- 
capacity, into the Christian covenant. It is, as we 
have said, not for them. They are not influenced by it, 
but follow their own will in life, the worldly pleasures 
and advantages of which they pursue in opposition to a 
moral and religious life. life in the world, rightly 
appreciated, is, as we have before shewn, as necessary 
as moral and religious life ; and is not merely blameless, 
but a matter of duty. This it ceases to be, when man 
devotes himself entirely and exclusively to it; for it 
then becomes his single aim or object, and he fails of 
his higher destination. He loses himself in it, and 
man and his soul being one, he loses his own soul — ^his 
only re9.1 possession, which can only be preserved by a 
firm hold on a moral and religious life. Salvation, 
therefore, awaits those, who guided by a right educa- 
tion, do this; and they will never repent it. They 
have attained full inward maturity ; they are now thm 
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own guides in the path of spiritual life ; and their con* 
tmued progress in it forms a part, and the noblest part, 
of their future course of life, which must be, in fact, a 
progressive self-education, or self-formation, although 
they receive much support on their future way, partly, 
from the covenant into which they are received, and 
from whose commimion, and its appointed teachers, 
they derive spiritual nourishment; partly, from like- 
minded, and, in many respects, further-advanced friends ; 
and partly, from self-instruction from moral and reli- 
gious writings, particularly, from the divine book of 
education, — ^the holy Scriptures. Maturity, therefore, 
when it first appears in the spiritual life of man, also 
marks the entrance upon the period of self-formation, 
150 &r as it applies to the moral and religious life. 
Whoever considers that spiritual life is the breath, 
which, as long as we inhale it, buoys us up above the 
waves of common life, and preserves us from destruc- 
tion in it, — ^that it is the source of which Christ — ^who 
was Himself the Personification of spiritual life — ^says : 
" whosoever drinketh of it shall never thirst ;" — ^who- 
ever considers all this, will view the period of moral 
and religious maturity, as a new problem of life, — ^that 
of a constantly progressive spiritualization of life and 
conduct through his own endeavours ; and he will, at 
all hours, and even moments, when the world and its 
claims retire for a short interval, at early morning, late 
evening, or in the Sabbath-quiet of the. holy day of 
rest, draw nearer to the source of all life, spiritual as 
well as corporeal; he will more and more feel and 
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pomprehend, that true life, and real happiness can alone 
be found in the pure atmosphere of spiritual existence 
and action ; and that man, while he spiritualizes his 
life by pure and free activity, is capable of enjoying 
here on earth a foretaste of heavenly bliss. 

We must not, however, forget, that man cannot live 
sjpiritvMly, without living temporally ; — ^that corporeal 
life is the stay and prop of spiritual ; and that if the 
one be neglected, the other will also suflFer. To this 
end, the love of life, with all its wants and enjoyments, 
was implanted in man ; and so great is the influence of 
the external world, or nature, with all her objects and 
attractions, that the more he is conscious of his exist- 
ence, the more powerfully he is attracted by the world, 
either to appropriate its possessions, eiijoy its pleasures, 
or satisfy his thirst for knowledge, and by its acquire- 
ment and application, make himself lord of the earth, 
to whose dominion, as we learn from the sacred records, 
he was destined by his Creator. There belongs, too, 
a maturity to temporal life, which the spiritually mature 
of either sex do not yet possess. It is, indeed, true, 
that the female sex precedes the male, both in regard 
to inward, and in regard to the capacity for outward 
maturity. The maiden not only becomes conscious of 
her full personality sooner than the youth, but she is 
also, from the simpler range of her household employ- 
ments, sooner in a state to fulfil her duties, than the 
youth is to perform his social ones. For not only are 
female attainments and knowledge easier and earlier 
acquired than those of men, but women are sooner 
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called to their exercise. This, however, is not suffi- 
cient for social maturity, as far as women are con- 
cerned. In order to fulfil their principal duties as 
wives and mothers, a maturity of intellect, and a firm- 
ness of character are required, which cannot be 
expected in oux northern regions, before the eighteenth, 
and scarcely, with certainty, before the twentieth, or 
twenty-first year. Nor can the outward maturity be 
adjudged, till after the lapse of some years firom the 
commencement of the inward, and after the continued 
cultivation of the intellect and character, during which 
period, their stock of domestic knowledge and acquire- 
ments must constantly increase. Not to mention those 
exceptions to their sex, who spend a longer period in 
the study of the sciences; of that of education and its 
exercise ; of languages ; or in the study of the arts ; as 
music, painting, or poetry. A peculiar period of forma- 
tion of four or five years, is, however, required for 
young men of fifteen or sixteen, before the exterior 
limits of maturity, the social, can be attained. This is 
generally called the period of apprenticeship; for in 
order to enjoy social rights, and conssquently, to fulfil 
social duties, and by means of both, to acquire social 
independence and freedom, it is necessary to hold a 
station in the business of life, and to be capable of 
filling it; which capacity^ can only be acquired by 
instruction and practice, two well-known elements of 
education, not, however, V> the exclusion of a third 
— discipline; excitement of the indolent, — restraint 
of the volatile and precipitate, — and even the punisV 
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ment of various faults being all still required ; though 
the punishments must bear a different character from 
those, which are imposed on children. Of this, how- 
ever, more hereafter. From what we have already 
said, it appears that this period of formation is nothing 
else than a continued period of education, though of a 
different character from the first. For if education be 
the formation of youth to maturity, and the aim of the 
following period of formation be social maturity, it 
follows, that all which is done with the same view 
during the period of apprenticeship, is education, only 
in a different sense from the earlier. We are now 
engaged, not with moral and religious, but with intel- 
lectual and practical education. An exception in the 
education of learned men will be considered hereafter. 
Every employment, whether in agriculture, mechanics, 
manufactures, the fine arts, and the whole business of 
exchange and trade, not forgetting, among other pro- 
ductions, the ware called books, requires knowledge 
and skill, which can only be attained gradually, by 
instruction and practice. And if we consider the time 
which must necessarily elapse before a young man can 
be fitted for his future calling, or profession, so as by 
its exercise to fiilfil all the duties of social life, we may 
easily understand, though ignorant of the professions 
themselves, how it may require a period of four or five 
years; especially wheiji we further consider that all 
comprehensions and talents are not equally quick and 
lively. 
. Much, too, depends on the master or teacher, not 
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only as to his professional skill andx^apacity for teaching, 
but also in a moral and religious respect. It is not a 
matter of indiflference whether he, whom the pupil is to 
take as lais model, be moral and religious, or not. If 
he be not, his example may easily infect the pupil 
during the giddy, thoughtless period of youth, and 
entice him ftom the right path of life, for which no 
acquired knowledge or skill can compensate. Neither 
ought he to be devoted to any passing moral or religious 
error of the day ; for the spiritual slavery which neces- 
sarily accompanies a sectarian spirit, is death to the 
true spiritual life, which can only breathe in freedom. 
The professional talents and skill of the master must 
be undoubted ; for if he be himself ignorant, how can 
he form a master in his art ? He must, also, possess 
a capacity of teaching, a power of making his instruc- 
tions and directions, clear, or he will render learning a 
matter of difficulty to the pupil, and tempt him to quit 
his employment in disgust. Something more is, how- 
ever, required to fit him for teaching his art, and 
that is patience, gentleness, or self-command ; a quality 
often wanting in teachers and masters, who expect their 
pupils to imderstand and practise immediately, what it 
has cost themselves much time and pains to acquire. 
Slowness, stupidity, and awkwardness excite their 
impatience and anger, and experience shows the 
mischief which this does, in the number of pupils wlio 
run away from their masters, and either select others/ 
or have recourse to a different employment. On the 
other hand, capacity must not be wanting in the pupil. 
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The power of easily learning and imitating cannot be 
dispensed with, and will seldom be wanting, where 
'education has rightly pursued her end. We have 
already shown, that besides the general instruction of 
youth, according to their rank and station, and conse- 
quent future employment, preparatory instruction for 
the latter is given in the commercial schools, a previous 
trial of the faculties having taken place. This is highly 
desirable, in order to prevent individuals from destining 
themselves, or being destined by others, (advisers being 
seldom wanting who influence the determinations of the 
pupils,) to professions for which they are totally imfit. 
The adoption of this judicious plan cannot, unfortu- 
nately, as things now stand,* be generally expected ; but 
it has been more than once observed, that existing 
imperfections are not the measure of our works, but 
that they serve to draw attention to them; and by 
pointing out what is right and necessary, set their per- 
version in the right light. '' Onwards !" must be here, 
too, our cry, and the signs of the times indicate that 
civilized man is himself well inclined to move in this 
direction. 

The way is, however, long, from the attainment of 
inward, to that of outward maturity, and many dangers 
await the traveller on the road ; and though this will be 
the subject of more particular future consideration, we 
cannot entirely pass it over now. We have already 
noticed the inclination of youth to devote* itself to the 
world ; whereby we mean what is wrong and destruc- 
tive in it. Every pupil should be allowed a certain 
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portion of freedom, for we have pronounced him capable 
of it, and freedom can be only purchased with freedom. 
Not, however, by its misuse, for which leisure hours 
and days aflford ample scope. Pleasures and enjoy- 
ments of various kinds, and not all innocent, come in 
his way, besides seductive examples, allurements, and 
persuasions, all easily leading to the worst of all things, 
— ^the renunciation of a moral and religious life. This 
must be averted by attention, timely warnings, and 
withdrawing from bad company. But who vrill take 
upon themselves this salutary and guardian duty? 
Those who stand nearest to erring youth, — ^the parents, 
guardians, or the masters themselves. First, the 
parents, if living within reach of their son ; but if the 
pupils are considered and treated as members of the 
family, with whom they are placed, they are safe. 
Where guardians replace the parents, they should not 
estrange themselves from their young charge, but 
should give them, either in their own,^ or in other 
respectable families, opportunities of recreation during 
their leisure hours. Pupils, or apprentices, should be 
regarded as belonging to the family ; and if they are 
admitted to take part in its amusements and recreation, 
they will become as children of it. Every leisure hour, 
however, is not to be devoted to amusement. Many 
young persons have a taste for music, or drawing, or 
a turn for mechanics, which they may pursue and 
derive pleasure from during their leisure moments. 
Or they are fond of reading, and desire to add to their 
stock of information in history, geography, in travels. 
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iff even in mathematics. In some trades^ a garden ot 
field may be allowed, which they can assist in culti* 
yating ; and there is also much to learn with regard to 
their business — ^if they would become distinguished in 
it — ^which does not come into their daily instruction, 
or set task. Our Sunday schools are a blessing to 
mankind in those classes who attend them^ for they 
amuse, employ, improve, and elevate those, who would 
otherwise fall a prey to idleness and vice. 

In conclusion, we will say a few words on two 
especial classes of pupils — ^those of Art, including music, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, and those of 
Science. In the arts there were formerly Guilds, which 
are now abolished, whether advantageously, or not, we 
will not stop to examine ; but certain it is, that they 
produced great masters. In their place. Academies have 
been instituted in the departments of painting and 
sculpture ; in the others, these are wanting ; conse* 
quently pupils must apply to individual masters, who 
have also produced excellent scholars. The Academies 
have been accused of favouring mechanical habits; 
but the first productions of art must necessarily be 
mechanical ; and they who do not stand firm on this 
basis, will never be masters, with the greatest talents, 
or even genius. These will assist and advance them- 
selves after the mechanical difficulties are overcome. 
The greatest rock to be avoided is false Taste. The 
sense of Beauty is, however, the companion of true 
talent, and this is incompatible with false taste. 
Whether it be a school, therefore, or a master, is a 
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matter of indifference, provided only that the first in- 
stmction be fundamental. A general cultivation, how- 
ever, of the Taste, so indispensable to every artist, is not 
easily acquired. The pupil's own study of nature and 
art must lead to it, and Poetry is a universal teacher. 
He who does not feel and enjoy poetry, can be no true 
artist; nor can he who indulges in excesses of any 
kind, as many do, from which the study of true spi- 
ritual life is the only safeguard. There is no Art of 
Piety ; but true, real piety ought not to be a stranger to 
any artist. 

The road to Science is the longest of all. While the 
&rmer is cultivating his land, and the mechanic and 
merchant gaining their livelihood at home and abroad, — 
while the musician, the painter, the sculptor, and the 
architect are travelling (like pilgrims formerly to the 
holy land) to cities and countries, whence they may 
derive intellectual nourishment from the great models 
of antiquity, and bring back works, which may open 
to them an entrance into the Temple of national Fame; 
— ^when all these, in short, have attained social maturity, 
the scholar is only entering the school, in which he is 
to become a learned man ; for the time, which others 
employ in attaining maturity in their professions, from 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age, he spends at the 
Gymnasium, preparing himself for the High School. 
This is a highly important period, and the manner in 
which it is employed determines the fate of the whole 
life. We have nothing to say against the Gymnasia ; 
but this we will assert, that if they do not confirm and 
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promote the progress of the future leaders, guides, 
rulers, representatives, and teachers of the people in 
the element of spiritual life, — ^if they do not lay the 
foundation of the noblest humanity, — ^the purest depth 
and clearness of thought, — in short, of true moral, 
religious, and intellectual culture, (including the cul- 
tivation of the taste) as far as their power and limits 
extend, — ^they have failed in their duty ; and the first 
fruits of their perverted labour is the all-destructive spirit 
pf Ucense, which misunderstands and misuses an ex- 
torted, but not yet attained, freedom. How the pupil 
is to pursue his studies at the High School, will be the 
subject of future discussion, if it does not exceed our 
limits. Thus much may, at least, be said of all students 
in science, that self-formation for the highest dignity 
of man, is their proper problem. 



SECTION X. 

God and the World* Their relation to Man, and claims upon him 

after he has attained Maturity. 

We have already distinguished a twofold life ; or rather, 
a destination for a twofold life, viz. the Spiritual; and 
the Temporal; recognising in the first, the highest 
object, and in the second, the ea^temal conditions for 
the pursuit and attainment of that object. It will 
be our present endeavour to shew the practical nature 
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of this view, after unfolding its diifferent component 
parts. 

The first of these is the relation, in which we left 
man at the close of the last section, and his consequent 
situation of life. He is now mature with respect to 
education; he is emancipated from its control; and 
has attained, by a spiritual and social education, a 
corresponding twofold maturity. He is a free man 
placed between spiritual and temporal life ; in one or 
other of which directions, his own free choice must 
determine him to move. Spiritual Ufe has its founda- 
tion in God ; temporal life, in the world. The question 
now arises, in what relation do these two powers stand 
to emancipated man ? For the world is also to be con- 
sidered as a power. We will first turn our attention to 
the pole of spiritual life — God. Neither his existence, 
nor the way in which we may best attain to a know- 
ledge of him, is now the question ; we would rather 
develop the Attributes which every thinking man 
ascribes to the All-perfect Being ; — ^the idea of perfec- 
Hon being inseparable from that of God. First, then, 
he who pronounces the name of God, forms the idea of 
a real object, as much as when he pronounces the 
word, — world. The idea, however, conveyed by the 
word, God, is not that of any single Being or Thing, 
but of the Origin of all beings and things; and as 
this necessarily implies activity and power. He must 
be the Highest Power. With this idea we necessarily 
combine that of the highest Intelligence, — of an AU- 
seeing. Omniscient Beings the Source of aU Intelligeiice, 
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— exercising a will. God is, therefore, the Origin of 
power, and the Highest Power ; — ^the Origin of volition, 
and the Highest Will. Now, a will which ranks ahove 
all other wills, must govern them ; consequently, the 
Will, or Being with such a will, who rules over all 
others, is their Lord and Ruler ; and God is, therefore, 
necessarily, the Lord of man. But rulers may be 
despotic and cruel, which we cannot conceive God to 
be. Now, the opposite of despotism is justice; and 
the opposite of cruelty, goodness. God must, there- 
fore, be both just and good ; which qualities we will 
examine more closely, as they may, at first sight, appear 
to contradict each other, when united in the same 
Being. Justice keeps a strict watch over the law, and 
punishes the transgressors of it. Now, this law must 
be divine. It is the law of holiness, i. e. of the perfect 
purity of a self-intelligent Being. Such a law can 
alone proceed fi-om God, whom we acknowledge as 
a pure and holy Being, who is, therefore, both Law- 
giver and Judge. But how is goodness, i. e. benevo- 
lence and beneficence, consistent with this ? The law 
itself testifies that it may be so. For the law of holi- 
ness is nothing else than the law of happiness, because 
the All-holy Being is alone in possession of bliss. 
God, therefore, will have us blessed, i. e. perfectly 
happy through the law ; which is also our own highest 
desire. Can he give us a higher proof of his benevo- 
lence? But how, it may be asked, can punishment 
for the transgression of the law coexist with this bene- 
volence? And punishment is the necessary conse- 
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quence of transgression, for he who is not holy, cannot 
be blessed. It is not, at first sight, obvious in what 
way we would escape this punishment ; for, though we 
all naturally desire to be happy, we revolt from holiness. 
It is a thought which we flee from ; a proof how low 
we stand, or rather, how deeply we are fallen. They, 
therefore, do not greatly err, who call man corrupt; for 
they who shun holiness, shun to be holy beings, — ^to 
have communion with God, — ^to stand in any relation 
to him ; — ^they are, in the strict meaning of the word, — 
GODLESS. And is not this corruption, since God has 
destined us for himself,— for bliss ? To save us from 
this corruption, and make us capable of bliss, is a work 
worthy of the good God, who is not only benevolent, but 
beneficent. ' To effect this, there appears to us no other 
way than that of grace. Grace is the royal prerogative 
of human rulers, — ^much more so of the supreme Lord 
of all. The good God, who remits our punishment, and 
freely gives us bliss, must, therefore, be also gracious. 
But, what pledge have we for this grace, sincegrace is 
no right, but must be the free act of him who exercises 
it ? We seek in vain for such a pledge in the acts of 
nature, of our reason, or of our conscience. We must 
have recourse to those of history, where we find this 
pledge for all mankind in the manifestation of the 
Saviour of the world, as preserved in the sacred records. 
In them, we not only find the idea of God as the All- 
perfect Being, with all the attributes which we have 
here ascribed to him, — and which all rational creatures 
must ascribe to him, — most fully and completely pour- 
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trayed; but we also discover the source, whence the 
universal idea of a living God and affectionate Father 
is derived. For it has not come down to us from the 
mythology of any people of antiquity, or from the phi- 
losophy of their wise men, but from the revelation and 
spreading of the Gospel, which has rendered it the 
general property of mankind ; so that each imbibes it, 
as it were, with his earliest nourishment. Hence it 
happens, that many forget its origin, and having arrived 
at the idea by various means of instruction, vainly 
imagine that it proceeds from themselves, and is the 
ofiFspring of their own reason. If this were true, all 
men, in all ages, in whom reason, or the sense of the 
holy and heavenly was developed, would possess this 
idea. We find, however, the inward necessity of 
acknowledging, honouring, and fearing the Highest 
and the Holiest Being, — ^the offering of sacrifices in 
expiation of the sin, which all recognised as the con- 
sequence of the spiritual fall of man, — only in the most 
enlightened and civilized nations of antiquity, and not 
in the savage and degenerate people, either of the past, 
or present times. We find, therefore, everywhere the 
dawn only of a knowledge of God, and if we have now 
the living God, who, as a spiritual sun, beams down 
upon us spiritual light and warmth, we do not owe 
this to our reason, which gazes at this sun, but to the 
sun himself, who has appeared on the horizon of our 
world; though assuredly we could not behold him 
without eyes. The best eye, however, cannot see the 
sun at night, but must wait till morning. We must. 
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therefore, acknowledge, that we possess the pledge of 
divine grace only through the revelation which the 
Gospel proclaims, and which proceeded from Christ, 
the image of God. Has Christ then revealed, that we 
shall receive this grace under all circumstances, and 
whatever our lives may be, and even if we remain 
alienated from God? On the contrary, he has im- 
pressed and enforced the law of holiness even more 
strongly than in the former revelation. "Be ye perfect, 
as your Father in heaven is perfect," are his own words. 
The punishment of misery — and misery is hell — is 
not through him remitted to those who despise divine 
grace. What do we gain then by the deliverance from 
punishment of which Christ is the pledge? We clearly 
infer this, — ^that a continued alienation from God in- 
volves the loss of eternal life. No opinion, therefore, 
can be more absurd, than that the gates of bliss are 
open to all, without exception, after death ; and what 
would immortal life be without bliss ? Christ himself 
declares, that the wicked will be excluded from heaven, 
and that we can only with assured hope expect to be 
admitted there, by striving to do "the will of our 
Heavenly Father," each according to the measure of 
his power. This certainty, however, — ^this confidence, 
(Faith) in a hope pledged to us under certain conditions, 
is a great gain, for thus we know with certainty what 
we have, in every case, to expect. 

The knowledge of all this, and of the living and 
revealed God, as our Creator, Lord, and Father, as 
well as his demand upon us, that we "should have him 
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before our eyes, and in our hearts," — (the fear and love 
of God, or Religion) — all this will be found in those 
who have been educated to maturity and freedom. 
God, as we have said, is the pole of spiritual life, to 
which mature man must turn, in order to attain that 
part of his destination. 

The other part, or temporal life, we will now con- 
sider. It is scarcely necessary to define what we mean 
by the world, the word being generally understood, 
though diflferent significations are attached to it. The 
imiverse, or the system to which we belong, is called 
the world. So, too, is the earth on which we live. 
This we divide into the world of nature, and the world 
of man ; the latter of which, is again divided in scrip- 
ture, and those who have renounced God, are exclu- 
sively called, — 'the world; as in our Saviour's words ; 
'' Father, the world hath not known Thee." Neither 
the imiverse, nor the ungodly part of mankind, is the 
present subject of discussion, but the planet which we 
inhabit, — ^the earth, as containing the external condi- 
tions of our existence, — air, food, materials for clothing, 
habitation, and a variety of employments and actions, 
innumerable objects of human desires and propensities 
for action, possession, and enjoyment, by which our 
earthly existence may be satisfied, extended, embel- 
lished, and perfected. Our senses and impulses, our 
intellect, and our powers of acting are all constituted for 
this temporal life, and even our personality can only be 
developed by that of others, and the more fiilly, accord- 
ing as the assemblage of persons, which we call a state. 
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is cultivated, and aflfords us, in proportion as we fulfil 
our social duties, a free sphere of action. And as we 
cannot live corporeally without the world of nature, 
neither can we live personally without mankind, and 
so loudly is this proclaimed by our desire for worldly 
intercourse in this twofold sense, that our temporal 
life would be transformed into a continued series of 
suflFerings, were it not for a proportionate series of 
impulses, which stand in the closest connexion with 
our desire for happiness, or welfare ; the satisfying of 
which makes, or, at least, is capable of making life a 
scene of ever-varying enjoyment. Hence, our attach- 
ment to the world, to whose joys and possessions, with 
all the varied means of obtaining them, we are so 
powerfully attracted ; for we strive to obtain all that a 
rare chance bestows on a few unsought. Our inclina- 
tions, therefore, all turn towards the world, to which 
we ardently, and often unreservedly devote ourselves. 
And we are so far entitled to do so, that we possess the 
wants and desires, and also the necessary instruments 
for action and enjoyment in the world, and are richly 
provided for both its parts. In short, we are constituted 
for temporal, as well as for spiritual life. 

We repeat, then, that the spiritually and socially 
mature and free are placed between two poles of life ; 
one of which, we have called the spiritual, the othejr, 
the temporal ; and how is man, now capable of freedom, 
to conduct himself between the two? This appears 
an insurmountable diflEiculty. On one side, we have 
our Creator and Lord, claiming from us a holy life 
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dedicated to Him ; and the sure pledge of an eternal 
citizenship in the kingdom of an endless and blessed 
life, to satisfy our desire for life in the kingdom of 
spuits ; in comparison of which, all earthly afflictions 
vanish into nothing. On the other side, the world 
holds us fast by a thousand ties, which we cannot break 
asunder without relinquishing our present existence, 
with its wide sphere of action and enjoyment ; which 
would be the more unnatural, because the love of life, 
even of temporal and mortal life, is inextinguishably bom 
in us, if it be not annihilated by corporeal and spiritual 
corruption. 

Hence it follows, that our natural horizon does not 
extend beyond our mortal life, — that this life lies 
before us in experience, — ^that its reality is felt, sup- 
ported, and pledged by our senses, — and even that, at 
first, we know no other reality than that of the world. 
The reality of the heavenly kingdom, on the contrary, 
however securely pledged to us, lies beyond our circle 
of vision; we have no idea of its nature, for it is 
written, " eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him." Yet more — whatever of glorious and super- 
natural we may expect jfrom a blissful future, lies in 
futurity ; the attraction to which, even when awakened, 
is in no degree to be compared with the force which 
the present exercises over us. Now, as our Saviour 
himself declares, '' no man can serve two masters." To 
him, therefore, it seems, who is exclusively attached to 
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God, the world must be lost, and vice versd; and 
an equal division of life between the two objects is, 
cojisequently, impracticable. For which, then, shall 
the adult entering upon life, decide? As with the 
majority of men, the inclination determines the choice, 
and we have naturally an inclination for the world, and 
a disinclination for the Holy One, the greater part will 
decide in favour of the world. The result of an exclur 
sive pursuit of either, it will be worth our while to 
examine. Experience, which is universally the best 
teacher, supplies us with sufficient information in both 
cases. It tells us that all men have not followed their 
natural inclination. 

Without having recourse to examples from heathen 
antiquity, we will only turn our attention to the number 
of those, who, from the rise of Christianity, not only 
professed the doctrines, but regulated their hves 
according to the manner, which they imagine Christ 
and his apostles to have prescribed. '^ He that loveth 
his life shall lose it ; and he that loseth his life for my 
sake, shall keep it unto life eternal." — '' He that fol- 
loweth me, let him deny himself." — ''Love not the 
world, neither the things of the world." — " Crucify the 
flesh, with its affections and lusts." Such passages 
(many more of which might be adduced) — sometimes 
a single one, — ^have decided the fate of many who 
have made the exhortation, "Follow after holiness, 
without which no man can see the Lord," the rule of 
their lives. Complete renunciation of, and separation 
from the world — ^a life of solitude — ^the greatest possible 
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privation of food and sleep, in obedience to the divine 
command, — ''Watch," — scourgings, laceration of the 
body — imremitted prayer, in compliance with the 
exhortation to ''pray without ceasing;" — ^the mortifi- 
cation of all natural desires and feelings, nay, of the 
senses themselves (as in later times, the celebrated 
Guyon endeavoured to extinguish the senses of taste 
and feeling) — the attempt, in short, to annihilate self 
in (wder to effect the most intimate union with God;-^ 
all this, and still more, the history of hermits, monks, 
and nuns, on the institution of convents and orders, 
infon^s us of; and it must excite in us at once wonder, 
approaching to admiration at such heroic minds, and 
their victory over self, and pity for their acts, arising 
from miscomprehension, the cause of so many errors and 
lamentable results even in the present day. Did these 
all attain that peace which Christ promised to his 
disciples ? By such means it was impossible. Their 
lives were a continual self-torture and martyrdom. What 
is more, they did not seek peace — ^they sought pain and 
death, thinking by such means to "sow in tears," that 
they might "reap in joy." And they obtained their object, 
corporeal and mental derangement and destruction, by 
privations and torture of every kind, by forced ecstasies, 
by the contemplation of heavenly visions, and by com- 
bats with the devil himself, the constant object of fear 
to their imaginations. History supplies abundant ex- 
amples of deluded and insane anchorites. But enough 
of the endeavour to belong exclusively to God, or, in 
other words, to be all spirit. It is evident that the 
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exclusive direction towards the spiritual pole of life 
destroys inaii^ and if we reject the testimony of expe- 
rience, our own consciousness tells us, that what God 
has joined together, man should not put asunder. The 
writer of these pages wishes to add, in order to prevent 
misunderstanding, that he fully recognises the truth 
and holiness of the above-mentioned passages, though 
not their unlimited application ; — ^he would apply them, 
not according to the letter, but the spirit. 

We must now solve the second problem, viz. the 
results of an exclusive direction towards temporal life, 
with an absolute denial of God; and here again we 
may refer to daily experience. Those who, after having 
attained their ftill maturity, devote themselves entirely 
and exclusively to the world, and to the acquirement 
and enjoyment of earthly possessions, either thought- 
lessly and with all the warmth of passion, or with 
deliberate prudence and reflection, and even with a 
degree of moderation and self-command, equally go 
astray, though in diflferent ways. The worm which 
destroys their life, is Self. The man who has not 
God, has only his own individual self, that insatiable, 
discontented, covetous, envious, jealous, pleasure- 
seeking being, — a creature of passions, with all thS" 
lusts and desires which passion produces. It may be^ 
argued, that there are lovers of self, who possess much 
tranquillity and firmness of character, but in those the 
malady is only more deeply seated. Could they, or 
rather, would they, open their hearts to us, we should 
find no peace — ^no inward unity — ^no free and open 
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cheerfulness. They are what the scriptures ?all 
''whited sepulchres." For what do they desire but 
self, and self-gratification? and that they do not obtain. 
They are tranquil, but their peace is the peace of death; 
for in feeling alone is life, and it is their principle to 
have no feeling. They are firm, but their firmness is 
immobility, which is also death, for life is free motion. 
Thus are they dead, while they live. Again, it may 
be said that many worldlings are good natured and 
sympathizing— that they are moral m their way, and 
even enjoy moral pleasures. Their whole merit, or 
rather, their whole disposition, only shows that they 
are more susceptible than the others; but they are 
equally susceptible of low and unworthy excitements 
and motives ; and as soon as self-interest awakes, there 
is an end of their good humour. It is also, strictly 
considered, a mere inkling of self-enjoyment, which 
breaks forth in such moments ; their taste being more 
pampered, they require greater delicacies. If we 
examine their lives, we shall find enjoyment to be their 
principle. Now enjoyment is, assuredly, an ingredient 
of human life, but it ought never to be permitted to 
become its leader and guide. Lastly, it may be said, 
that they who live for the Imsiness of life alone, deserve 
praise rather than blame. But why do they devote 
themselves entirely to their worldly business ? With 
the view of gain? Covetousness deserves no praise. 
Is it to acquire a nafue ? The love of fame deserves 
it not either. Is it to maintain their families ? This 
motive does merit approbation, but it is a fiilfilment of 
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duty, and not selfishness. But what, it may be said, 
is there blameable in selfishness ? It is proper to man, 
and without it he could not exist. Selfishness is here 
confounded with self-love, which is proper to man, and 
must accompany him even before the throne of God. 
If he is not a Being, he is nothing. But to think of 
nothing but one's own Being, is death to morality and 
religion. It is the opposite of that love which religion 
commands; — it is death to that love which alone 
connects us with the Deity^ This, however, is not 
our present subject. Must he then, who lives for 
the world alone, fall into selfishness ? Inevitably ; 
for the world claims only his individual Self, and 
allows him to think of nothing beyond. But we will 
not dwell longer on the disputes concerning the 
blameable nature of an exclusively worldly life, but 
proceed with our subject. As certainly as the world 
has a right to, and claims on him, who is resolved to live 
to God, which he cannot fiiUy do if he declares those 
claims and right ijiull and invalid, (as God Himself 
clearly indicates) so certainly has God a right to, and 
claims on him who would live to the world, and who 
cannot lead a correct and successfid temporal life, if he 
declares the rights and claims of God iAvalid and 
nugatory. On him fidelity and faith have no power,-— 
he is bound by no duty, — Jie is restrained by no fear 
of invading the rights of man. Nothing, in short, can 
set limits to the gratification of all his selfish wishes 
and desires. He can indulge himself in all, and having 
onc^ conquered all reserve and timidity, he makes up 
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scruple of doing so ; falsehood, deceit, fraud, seduction, 
and even robbery and murder, may ensue. Whence, 
otherwise, proceed the crimes of mankind ? Whence 
the enormous amoimt of criminals in all civilized states, 
i. €. those in which nearly, and often quite obsolete 
religious institutions pay open homage to selfishness, 
make money their idol, and sanctify every means of 
gaining wealth by the end ? One of the easiest means 
is theft, with all that belongs to, and results from it. 
Even our industry, praiseworthy as it is o^ activity, is 
still the oflfspring of selfishness. This is too evident to 
be denied. — Such are the consequences of an exchmve 
devotion to temporal life. Let us look, too, at the 
crowds of miserable and imhappy beings who have 
lost property, domestic happiness, social activity, and 
health, through a himger and thirst for temporal life ; 
and who own that the world, as the absolute and exclu- 
sive object of life, is the rock on which they have 
foundered. If it be still said, that these are only the 
consequences of excess, how few, we would reply, 
maintain moderation ; and are not moderation and 
wisdom closely connected? Can the wisdom which 
neither knows, nor will know God, be the true one ? 
Assuredly, all mere men of the world do not incur 
destruction, — ^with reference to their earthly existence; 
— ^but'of those who do, there is not one who has not 
met with it on the path of a life exclusively devoted to 
the world, and to self. 

To conclude, — ^what is he, who has attained maturity, 
to doj if he is not to follow either of these two directions 
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to the exclusion of the pther, or equally to divide his 
powers between them/ from the impossibility of pur- 
suing two opposite directions at the same moment, — 
which moment is our life ? The laws of mechanics 
teach us, that a state of rest, or death, would ensue. 
What then is he to do ? Nothing can be more natural, 
or more evidently consonant to sound reason, than the 
only thing which remains to be done. Since neither 
must be excluded, and both cannot equally co-exist, it 
follows, that one must be subordinate to the other, and 
which should be so, is equally evident. Whoever 
acknowledges a God, will also acknowledge, that He 
must precede the world, — ^that the Creator must come 
before the creation. Therefore, ''seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and all other things shall be added 
unto you ;" i. e. seek before all things by a pure heart 
to gain God as your friend, and the provision for your 
temporal life will take care of itself. If you are 
rational, active, and contented, all things, as far as is 
possible and good for you here on earth, will work 
together for your good. We may thus interpret these 
divine words ; but to interpret and to act upon them 
are two different things, and the latter is not so easy as 
it appears ; for it comprehends the Art of Life, and no 
art can be acquired without diflSculty. Our last object 
is, partly, to define this diflEiculty more precisely, and 
partly, to give the best possible advice for conquering 
it; which process we have already distinguished by the 
term. Self-formation. 

Once more, then, in conclusion, — ^man can only ex* 
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tricate himself from the above described dilemma by 
placing the inferior of the two opposite principles, — ^the 
world, in subordination to the superior, — God ; — by con- 
sidering the one as the means, the other as the end, — 
the one to be pursued with due limitation, the other, 
unconditionally, but not exchisively, — ^in such a manner, 
that temporal wants and necessities are not lost sight 
of in spiritual aspirations, but satisfied according to 
Nature and Reason. 



SECTION XL 

The dangers of Youth, and the necessity of Self-formation. 

We have left man, — after having attained maturity, — 
at the point, where it is difficult for him to find the 
right relation between spiritual and temporal life. This 
relation we have described by the term — Subordina- 
tion ; remarking, at the same time, that its realisation 
is the greatest problem of life. The business and 
pleasures of the world are very diflferent from the devo- 
tion of the heart and mind to God, and a constant, 
strict obedience to his commands ; and yet the two are, 
in more than one way, capable of being brought into 
unison. In the first place, we have already remarked, 
that temporal business and pleasures are not inconsistent 
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with xeligion and morality, unless man be so far en- 
grossed by them, as to become their slave. The mere 
endeavour to be free from such slavery is a characteristic 
of a moral and religious life ; but the endeavour will 
only be made, when man has a moral and religious 
point of support ; i. e. when God dwells in his heart, 
which is only possible by keeping the heart, — and 
through that, — ^the thoughts and actions, pure. Thus 
will the words be verified : '' My Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him." Such a heart possesses God, and is blessed in 
the possession. Piety is anything but an empty sound, 
and a pious heart must be also a happy one. Another 
reason why temporal business and pleasures do not 
prevent, or interfere with a moral and religious life,- — 
but may rather be made to amalgamate with it, — is, 
that they derive from it a pure light, and living colours ; 
or rather, it is as if the sun, which has risen within 
man, shone outwardly, and illuminated and warmed 
the day of temporal life with his beneficent rays. 
However gloomy may be his external prospects, — and 
the pleasures of life do not always smile on man, nor is 
its business always prosperous and untroubled, — he 
derives from inward sources ample compensation for all 
outward losses and disappointments. And should tem- 
poral life exercise too great a dominion over him, his 
inward support will preserve him from its power, and 
give him freedom ; without which, successfiil activity 
in business, and a pure enjoyment of the world, are 
inconceivable. Spiritual life is, therefore, in every way, 
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even favourable to temporal life, not so far as to give 
the latter dominion over itself, but so far as it affords 
it, under the condition of its subordination, a free sphere 
of action. 

This subordination is, however, not so easily and 
immediately established by man entering upon life 
emancipated from control ; but if it be not, there is 
great danger of the vessel of life suffering shipwreck 
oHj more than one rock, even where a preparation for 
right conduct has been made by a judicious education. 
This will inevitably be the case, where, either a bad 
education, or none at all, has preceded maturity. For 
there are many attractions, within, as well as without 
man, calculated to allure him, with almost irresistible 
power, from the right path. We will now only take 
account of what concerns the internal part of man, (his 
natural inclination to selfishness showing itself in a 
variety of ways,) and what is effected by the external 
co-operation, either of the cares and miseries of life, or of 
the charms and attraction of its various possessions and 
pleasures. From all these proceed the dangers of youth, 
which claim our more especial consideration, because 
the necessity of self-formation is derived- from their 
nature and consequences. 

. Before, however, noticing further the influence of 
either a bad education, or none at all, we will take a 
passing view of the dangers from within, which await 
those who have not yet attained their true and fixed 
station in life. In every man, however well educated, 
there is an inclination to self-love, which finds a great 
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support in the nature, by which we understand chiefly 
the temperament of each individual. We are inclined^ 
and even nature directs us, to assert the claims of self, 
though she does not point out its necessary Umits, 
which are generally over-stepped before reason and 
mental development enable man to mark them, and it 
is difficult afterwards to draw back, and keep within 
their range. Now the temperament contributes greatly 
to such transgression. The Phlegmatic man will not 
be roused from repose ; he shuns activity, as the funda- 
mental condition of spiritual life, and, consequently, 
of that, which is the opposite and contrary of selfish 
life ; and to this desire of repose, as to the centre of his 
system, he endeavours to bring everything to bear. 
He parts unwillingly with whatever belongs to him„ — 
he is covetous ; and . covetousness, we^ are told, is the 
root of all evil. It is different with the man of San- 
guine temperament; he has no central point within 
himself, and is, therefore, more capable of a reUgious 
one ; without it, however, he will be powerfully attracted 
by the world, for which he has much susceptibility. 
And if. it be not immediately self-gratification that he 
seeks, yet this inclination for the world is nothing else, 
than the endeavour to gratify self by its means, and is, 
therefore, equally self-love ; and though the wai^ld may 
enslave him, self-love is the cause of his destruction. 
The world does not exercise a similar influence, or 
rather force, over the Choleric man, whose weak side 
is neither the inactive repose of the phlegmatic, ^or the 
love of enjoyment of the sanguine man ; but who has 
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an equally powerful feeling of self^ commonly showing 
itself in the fonn of pride, which leads him to disregard 
all exertions, and overcome all obstacles in the main- 
tenance of his independence. Wherever he is, he 
must be everything, and all others, nothing. In short, 
he must rule. The love of power is, however, the 
enemy of all holiness. It is, as it were, the highest 
pitch of selfishness, and precisely that, which most 
effectually estranges man firom the true support of his 
life, — God. We should greatly err, however, if we 
imagine the man of a Melancholy temperament to be 
nearer to this support. It is true, that the world has 
no charms for him ; but he is no better with regard to 
self-love. He is no less liable, than the choleric man, 
who is carried away by his temperament, to be an 
enemy to God, for he is an enemy to joy. Now joy is 
life; and God is life itself. It cannot be disputed, 
that a melancholy temperament is generally hostile 
and destructive, for it is inclined to suspect, mistrust, 
and dislike whatever it meets with, wanting a child- 
like confidence, trust, and faith. Hence, he is easily 
assailed by doubt, and doubt spares not even the 
Holiest, but regards and measures it with a suspicious 
eye. Hatred easily gains dominion in the mind of the 
melancholy man, and banishes all kindly sentiments. 
I'his hatred is nothing more than a deeply-rooted self- 
' love, even though it take the character of the deepest 
resignation. For, what does he resign, who rejects all 
the happiness and joys of life? He resigns the har- 
mony, the union with anything out of himself, whose 
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claims caimot be satisfied without stepping out of self, 
or rather, which would lay him open to higher, animat- 
ing, and ennobling mfluences. Hence, the discontent, 
which makes so many melancholy persons at variance 
with themselves; — and hence, very frequently, the 
misanthropy and contempt of mankind, which would 
not exist, if they would only open their secluded selves 
to the mild beams of divine love. From all this it 
follows, that the greatest enemy of right conduct. 
Egotism, inevitably gains the upper hand, where no 
limits are set to the overwhelming influence, which 
temperament exercises over men ; and how can this be 
done, if education be either entirely neglected, or con- 
ducted on such false principles and views, as have 
drawn forth and encouraged faults and crimes, which 
should have been combatted and guarded against ? It 
is, therefore, necessary to turn our attention to the 
position of the uneducated, and the ill-educated, and 
the internal dangers to which both are exposed on 
entering on the free path of life, and from which, even 
the well-educated are not wholly exempt. 

We will, therefore, first consider the dangers of the 
period of attained maturity to those who have had no 
education; a numerous class, not only in countries 
destitute of higher culture, but also in those which are 
called civilized, — in towns as well as in the country. 
In every state, even the best governed, there is a vast 
mass of people that education has not reached: — ^the 
rude multitude, living in want and misery in the lowest 
sphere of life, — ^the dregs of the people. It is to be 
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lamented that such should be the case^ but so it is. It 
is evident, that this mass, itself imeducated, cannot 
educate the nimierous children belonging to it, who 
grow up wild and neglected. When they have attained 
the age at which they must provide for themselves, — ^the 
age of social maturity, — ^they have either merely received 
the necessary preparation for some employment, or not 
even that, but live from day to day, as chance may lead 
them. Many are too idle, or Are unfit for any definite 
occupation, and prefer begging, the open door to all 
crime, guarded by no moral and religious formation; 
for whence should this, in the absence of all previous 
education, proceed? That the wildest and most un- 
bridled licentiousness should ensue, is perfectly natural. 
Others, of both sexes, who supply their wants and 
necessities by labour, also desire enjoyment, and that of 
the lowest kind ; of which gross sensuality is the cha- 
racteristic. They, too, have no defence against every 
species of licentiousness, into which they plunge deeper 
and deeper, and prepare themselves, by the want of all 
moderation, frugality, and order, and whatever else 
belongs to the social virtues, for a wretched, discon- 
tented, and unhappy life, often leading to a dreadfiil 
termination. All this it is sufiicient to hint at, for 
books may be, and have been written on the subject, 
both proposing means of avoiding the evil, and of 
bringing back the criminals to order and morality. 
Whatever these may effect, so far is certain, that 
nothing can fully compensate for the want of education ; 
but what is accomplished, must be done by self-forma- 
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tion, though the probability of success, in such cases, 
is, by no means, great. 

We will now turn to those who have enjoyed what 
is called education, but not the true kind ; such may be 
termed ill-educated ; and they are those, who, however 
great and varied their knowledge and acquirements, — 
however cultivated they may be, — ^have not had their 
natural inclination to self-love counteracted by real 
moral and religious guidance, and in whose heart, pride 
and vanity, avarice and envy, violent desires and passions 
spread and rage undisturbed. This cannot be right 
education. Man is further ill-educated, where neither 
instruction, example, practice, nor discipline, have been 
so applied as to forward the proper objects of educa- 
tion ; or, at least, where one or other of these essential 
requisites has been deficient. The want of clear and 
fundamental instruction is felt throughout life. Ex- 
amples, not merely of the parents or teachers, but of 
others, whether children or adults, who have made a 
bad use of the instruction they have received, make 
deep impressions on the young mind. Neglected prac- 
tice of morality and religion, as well as in other points, 
cramps the powers and their activity, on which every- 
thing in life depends, or, at least, without which nothing 
good and salutary is attained. As to discipline, its use 
m education is perverted by those, who employ mild- 
ness and indulgence, when decision and severity are 
demanded, as in all moral faults; and, on the other 
hand, a gloomy severity is injurious when mildness and 
indulgence should be used, as in all faults, which do 
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not spring from the heart, or the will, but arise from 
physical or mental weakness. All such education, 
therefore, is wrong ; or, at least, false and mistaken in 
its end and means. The consequence, in either case, 
is, that a number of young persons enter upon life, 
from whom right conduct is not to be expected, but 
who, on the contrary, fall an easy prey to the dangers 
of youth. These are, indeed, of a diflferent kind from 
those which await the totally uneducated, because the 
latter belong to the lowest classes, who are exposed to 
the wants and pressure of life ; while the former, being 
of the higher ranks, are exposed to other motives and 
incentives to wrong conduct. To the female sex, 
unprotected by true moral and religious culture of 
the heart and will, an ample scope is given to vanity, to 
which it is easily inclined, and which is far from being 
so innocent as is often imagined. It is, in itself, an 
immoderate estimation of self, for some real or ima- 
ginary advantage, combined with the desire of exhi- 
biting such advantages, and gaining admiration by 
their display. Vanity, too, joined with coquetry, which 
naturally springs from it, is truly destructive, and may 
lead to steps productive of the deepest misery. The 
love of pleasure and dissipation also proceeds from 
vanity, and its unlimited indulgence renders life a scene 
of idle amusement, rather than one of serious employ- 
ments. But that which is most endangered, where the 
firm support of morality and religion is wanting, is the 
heart ; which an ancient writer has declared to be, when 
left to itself^ a proud and a desponding thing. It is 
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still more ; it is a weak things if it exist for itself alone. 
What is commonly called love — ^the desire and longing 
for another hearty and when one is founds the incon- 
siderate, unbounded devotion to it — ^has cost the happi- 
ness of many a female heart. How many worthless 
deceivers have gained such hearts, and have either 
made them miserable by tyrannical and injurious treat- 
ment, or have abandoned them to grief and despair. 
Had the love of God dwelt in them, it would have 
enabled them to see clearer than passion (whioh is ever 
blind) allowed them to do; and none but worthy 
objects would have gained possession of their hearts, 
and robbed them of that inward peace, without which, 
the happiest love is but a passing dream. In short, 
they would escape the dangers which await th^ ydm 
and frivolous. 

DiflFerent are the dangers to which the youth of the 
other sex are exposed, if, owing to a false education, 
they enter, without God and true morality, upon the 
stj^e of life ; where it is not easy to remain a mere 
spectator, vnthout being drawn more or less into action. 
The first use which yoimg persons make of their 
acquired freedom, is, to throw aside all that would lead 
them to higher guidance. A spiritual life isj tq theiji, 
of no worth or importance. Religion, if they hear it 
mentioned by others, appear^ to them superstition, 
weakness, childish fear, or ridiculous enthusiasm, Con- 
science, they call — cowardice, and a future life-rr-.a 
phantom. Thus they live without thought or care, and 
eagerly drink of every source of enjoyment which is 
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open to them, till life and soul are destroyed. Others, 
with more prudence and foresight, — though still more 
selfish, inasmuch as they are more thoughtfully devoted 
to self, and are equally insensible to every nobler 
motive or excitement, and equally proud of their rank, 
wealth, or talents, — ^look with contempt on all beneath 
them, and are proficients in the arts of woundii^ and 
giving offence. To do anything for others, they call — 
folly ; to act exclusively for self — ^wisdom. They, too, 
have their passions; they eagerly pursue influence, 
authority, power, greatness, and fiune ; and if actuated' 
by avarice, they use every means of increasing their 
wealth, regardless of oppressing the poor, the lowly, 
and the defenceless. They have neither feeling, affec- 
tion, nor moral sentiments. They are strangers to pity, 
compassion, and sympathy, and coolly tread under foot 
those who lie hi the dust. They are the Vampyres of 
Humanity. Avarice and Ambition are the gods whom 
they serve. These are the rocks on which the spoilt 
children, of Fortune are wrecked. Every motive to 
right conduct is lost to them. The world, whether for 
enjoyment or action, is everything. For them, as well 
as for the profligate, there is but one world,— one life, 
comprised within the narrow span of time allotted to 
their earthly existence. They are slaves, while they 
think themselves free ; and it is in their very freedom, 
or rather, unrestraint, that their slavery consists. Thus 
they go on to manhood and old age ; and the only pro- 
gress which they make, is an advance in boundless self- 
love, — the lowest, worst, and most despicable of the 



contents of Pandora's box^ when the plagues and ills 
of humanity were poured out^ and Hope — ^which these 
self-sufficient persons neither know, nor deserve to 
know- — ^alone remained behind. 

But would it be thought, that even those, who have 
been guided by a right education into the path of life, 
— ^who have been taught morality, and the fear of God 
from their infancy, — are not exempt from the dangers 
of youth, but ^re even exposed to dangers of a peculiar 
kind ? These have a double source ; one, in the young 
nian himself; the other, in his guidance. With regard 
to the former, it is precisely religious minds, — ^whose 
sensibility renders them equally susceptible of external 
impressions and excitements, — ^which are the most 
powerfully attracted by the pleasures and charms of 
the world; and though these do not so easily gain 
dominion over such minds, yet a certain vacillation is 
caused by the two opposite attractions of spiritual, and 
temporal life ; so that sometimes the spirit, and some- 
times the flesh, as it is called in scripture, is the ruling 
power. This may appear to be in accordance with the 
law of nature, whereby day and night, — ^light and 
darkness, succeed each other ; or as the pulses beat by 
alternate contraction and expansion. But let us suppose 
the case, — ^which but too frequently occurs, — of spi- 
ritual life being extinguished for a time, (as the sun 
sets at night) and not regaining dominion over temporal 
life, which then employs its power to gratify its own 
wishes and desires, — so great a disturbance of the 
higher spiritual economy, — so great a reduction of 
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spiritual influence, — so great a weakening of the moral 
power, — ^not only may, but nmst arise during the period 
of its sway, that the same injury is inflicted on spiritual 
life, as when the sea overpasses its bounds, and spreads 
destruction over the land. If we consider, that this 
often happens, as experience amply testifies that it does, 
and that it will regularly occur, it is not to be denied, 
that moral and religious minds will not only be 
obstructed in their progress in the path of spiritual life 
by such continual obstacles and disturbances, but will 
also be gradually drawn more and more to the opposite 
side ; for every attack weakens and cramps the moral 
power, which, if it be not wholly extinguished, still the 
struggle for life and death continues, and impresses on 
the entire life the character of vacillation, ending in 
an unhappy and divided state, which never can obtain 
any real peace. It may also happen, that such minds 
make, what scripture calls entire " shipwreck of their 
faith," and giving themselves up to the world, rush to 
their destruction. The principle, therefore, which 
Goethe lays down, — ^that a man, after having renounced 
self, L e. followed the spirit for a time, must return to 
self again, — cannot be received, however conformable it 
may appear to the law of nature, which is itself not to 
be recognised by beings called to spiritual life, inasmuch 
as the salvation of the soul is endangered. The words, 
'' What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul," are ever true. The 
scripture, then, whose instructions for true, spiritual 
education are founded on perfect freedom, and the 
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abolilion of all slavery^ does not admit that law^ but 
says : '* Let not sin reign in your mortal bodies, that 
ye should fulfil the lusts thereof." The dominion over 
sin is, however, risked by the danger we have just 
described as awaiting well-educated youth. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that we are not speaking of 
the mortification and eradication of natural wants and 
desires, but of allowing their supreme rule over man, 
and of tlie slavery into which he thus inevitably sinks. 
There is, however, another kind of slavery, opposed 
to that which we have just mentioned, into which, the 
same minds, and from the same reason, viz. their 
susceptibility, are easily led, though by a diflferent 
cause, and in a different manner. This cause has been 
ahready alluded to ; it is given by the teacher himself, 
with the guidance to spiritual life ; and the manner of 
it consists in the direction taken by the pupil towards 
that life. A false guidance, and a wrong direction to 
spiritual life are not only conceivable, but experience 
shows them actually to exist. A moral and religious 
life should render man free, and no slave ; he should 
attain ''the freedom of the children of God." But 
there are two wrong ways of inculcating the fear and 
love of God, by which, spiritual slavery instead of free- 
dom is acquired. The first proceeds from a false com- 
prehension of the fear of God, which, instead of being 
free, i. e, a reverential feeling, becomes a slavish fear 
of the Highest Power merely, producing a blind, 
forced obedience. God is feared — ^if not as a tyrant— 
as an inexorable Judge, before whom, the transgressors 
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of his laws must tremble. • This fear is awakened by 
insisthig chiefly on the punishments denounced by scrip- 
ture, and constantly holding them up before the pupil. 
The eternity of hell punishments terrifies yoxmg reli- 
gious minds, and this formerly made the principal part 
of religious instruction, as it still does mth some sects, 
apparently in compliance with the misunderstood in- 
junction; ''Work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling." The consequent intimidation of mind pro- 
duces spiritual slavery, whose essence is fear ; and it 
entails grievous results, for it transforms religious life 
into a continual act of contrition and expiation, and not 
only checks, but destroys all enjoyment, — all exalted 
aspirations; — and the true aim and end of spiritual 
life, ''Peace and joy in the Holy Ghost," is unattained. 
It is a paralysation, an actual mortification of the spirit 
(which is itself pure freedom,) that is aimed at, and 
pursued. In short, man is deceived in his true aim, — 
Eternal happiness, or, if there be no intentional deceit, 
he is, at least, led away from it. 

This is the first danger of youth, arising from a false 
guidance to morality and religion, the entire existence 
of which is threatened by it. A gloomy, ascetic temper, 
with all its miseries, is the result, and not unfrequently, 
hypocrisy is produced — religious hypocrisy, rightly 
termed Pietism, or artificial piety. But there is another 
wrong and mistaken way, consisting in the guidance to 
the love of God being falsely given, and falsely pursued. 
The true love of God is no passion, — ^no intoxication 
of the mind, but the pure free devotion of the heart. 
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founded on conviction^ and influencing the will and 
conduct. It is a resolution — a self-determination of 
heart, which man, as a free being, gives to the purest 
and freest of Beings, or Spirits — God. This kind of 
devotion is very different from a mere passive attraction 
to the object of love. An education, which represents 
God as the object of a passionate love, encroaches upon 
human passion, and causes great mischief; for all 
passion is slavery, which the essence of spiritual life — 
freedom — destroys. The imagination must be called 
into action in order to awaken a violent passion, and 
hence arise religious enthusiasm and mysticism. It is 
a strong eflfort — an endeavour which man makes to 
love God, as he loves his fellow-creatures ; and as he 
cannot love the Invisible Creator in such a manner, he 
is led into a passionate, sentimental love of the Saviour. 
Now the exalted Son of God was, assuredly,' the most 
perfect of men ; but it is a free love, and not a senti- 
mental passion, which we ought to feel towards him. 
He is the Conqueror of death, the Restorer of life, who 
would exalt us to a similar free, spiritual life, — ^whose 
perfect example should excite and animate us to walk 
in his steps, but not to break forth into sighs and tears 
over his suflFerings and death. Not earthly, but hea- 
venly, i. e. spiritual, moral, and religious love is what 
we should dedicate to the All-perfect Being, and his 
" express Image." We should '' be of one mind with 
Christ," — ^not weak, effeminate, and sentimental, but 
true, faithful, kind, compassionate, and indulgent 
towards our fellow creatures. We should thus love 
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<Tod^ and Him whom he hath sent in a manner pleasing 
to Him. An enthusiastic and mystical love is sickly, 
and produces the effects of sickness^ — ^it weakens and 
destroys. Soft and tender natures are the most liable 
to this error in religious life, when led and excited by 
the examples of similarly disposed minds. 

From all this we derive the necessity of self-formation ; 
partly, as self-perception of what is right and true in all 
the relations of life ; and partly, as an active and honest 
endeavour to acquire a capacity of fulfilling its various 
duties ; — this will hardly be disputed, except by 
those who consider all after-endeavour for perfection, 
when the period of education is past, either impossible 
or ineffectual. They show, indeed, that no self-forma- 
tion is to be expected from them, at least, as long as 
they retain their opinion. They will not, however, 
destroy the hope, that many rational persons may 
recognise its necessity, and conduct themselves accord- 
ingly ; or even, that many, who have long gone astray, 
may, when their attention is drawn to the consequences 
of their errors, and the state which these have brought 
them into,— embrace the hearty resolution of repairing 
past neglect, and relinquishing bad habits, and may 
thus be led to seek, and to pursue, the straight and 
narrow way. 
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SECTION XII. 

Definition, conditions, and different kinds of Self-formation. 

To lead a good^ or a bad life^ is given to man's choice. 
£ducatioii should lead him to right conduct^ but we 
know that it is difficulty even after the best education^ 
to Jnd the true path of life^ much more^ after a bad 
one, or none at all. The choice is, however, between 
freedom and slavery — ^welfare and misery ; between the 
happiness and unhappiness, not only of the remainder 
of youth, but of manhood and old age. The more 
weakness and deficiency appear in the acquirements 
and skill by which a livelihood is to be obtained, — ^the 
more the heart is devoted to selfish inclinations, — ^the 
more, in consequence of the slavery of the heart, the 
will, enslaved and lulled in indolence and inactivity, is 
unable to maintain the dominion of the law of freedom 
committed to it, — ^the more there is to alter and to 
improve, to extirpate and to implant, to pull down and 
to build up in after life, in order to attain its true desti- 
nation and object — freedom and happiness. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the adult should either continue 
what education has begun, repair its neglect, or set 
right what has been done amiss. In a word, after- 
education is necessary, which must evidently be the 
work of the adult himself, the* period of guardianship 
being past. Or can it be effected by another, and a 
higher Keing ? God is said to guide man through life 
by His Spirit ; and this is, indeed, true, but must be 
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rightly understood. The Spirit of God is no stranger 
to man; — he dwells in him; — he is his guide and 
leader; or^ at leasts strives to be so^ if man do not reject 
his guidance. This guide is his conscience, the voice of 
life, — ^not of corporeal life, which is guided by the instinct 
of self-preservation, but of the spiritual life, which being 
capable of self-determination and self-guidance, requires 
the consideration of his freedom, and consequently, a 
guide, who will not invade it. Ai^ such a guide is 
Conscience, which does not force, but exhorts and 
warns only. God, therefore, if He would guide man, 
would do it through his conscience. The revelation of 
His will is, indeed, highly important to man, but it 
depends upon himself to obey or to neglect the divine 
commands. In the Gospel, and throughout the Scrip- 
tures, the will of God is most clearly and impressively 
declared. It is divine power, wisdom, and love, which 
there speak ; but if we do consider the Bible as the rule 
of our lives, God will do no more than guide us ; and 
however invaluable the treasures of revelation are to 
the soul, the powers given to man must co-operate with 
the precious and beneficent gift. It is evident, there-* 
fore, that all after-education must be ^^//-education, or, 
to define it more exactly, — self-formation ; to form what 
is unformed, or deformed^ being its essential character. 
Now, as every task requires certain conditions for its 
accomplishment/ let us inquire into those of self- 
formation. 

We will suppose that man desires to engage in the 
work^ which is, unhappily, not the case with many, who, 
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either imagine themselves already complete, or are too 
lazy to endeavour after improvement, not being sensible 
of the v^ant of it. The first step, doubtless, is, that he 
should be acquainted with his own wants and defi- 
ciencies ; self-knowledge is, therefore, the first condition 
of self-formation ; and how this is to be obtained, is 
sufficiently obvious. If we wish to know our outward 
form, we look in a glass. Now we possess a similar 
instrument for our inward being — our inner man — ^in 
our consciousness, which distinctly tells us, not only 
what we are, but what we ought to be, and are not. 
This mirror accompanies us at all times and places, and 
presents to us our actions, our sentiments, our inclina- 
tions, our desires, and even our lightest thoughts. Nor 
do we merely see all this, but we also pass impartial 
judgment on the nature of our feelings, thoughts, and 
actions ; — ^whether they are in accordance with the law 
of spiritual life within us, or not. Our consciousness 
informs us of all our deficiencies, errors, and feults, — 
of the contrast between what we are, and what we 
might, and ought to be. If we would, therefore, 
engage in the work of self-formation, we must first 
possess self-knowledge, to be acquired only through our 
consciousness. 

This is, however, not alone sufficient. To what 
purpose would it be to kruno what we ought to be, and 
are not, if we have no desire to become otherwise. The 
desire, then, of self-formation is necessary, for that will 
stimulate us ardently to pursue our object; and the 
attainment of the desire, where it does not already exist. 
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is by no means difficult. Let us only examine our- 
selves in cases^ in which we are zealously active, and 
regard no trouble or fatigue, in order to obtain our 
object. What impels us to procure any enjoyment or 
advantage, but the enjoyment or advantage itself? No 
other means, then, are required to excite in us the desire 
of self-formation, than that we should find pleasure and 
advantage in it, which a slight attention will enable us 
to do. We see how those of unformed, imcultivated 
minds fail in society, constantly meeting with shame, 
and the painfiil feeling of being forced to retire from 
conversation ; and they are even excluded from many 
enjoyments, which lie open to the cultivated and ^^ell- 
informed. We see, too, further, how the immoral, and 
they who neglect their duty, prepare their own destruc- 
tion, and are exposed to the contempt of others, and 
the reproaches of their own consciences, — ^if the voice of 
the latter has not been totally silenced. Lastly, we see 
how they, who have no support in true, pure religion, 
are exposed to all the storms of life, and at last become 
the prey of despair. On the contrary, we see, on 
all sides, how pure morality obtains respect, and true 
religion,— the best of all possessions — inward peace. 
Art and science, morality and religion, however, require 
formation, and shall not the enjoyments and advantages 
of this twofold formation be sufficient incentives to the 
endeavour to obtain them. That man must be entirely 
deadened, or sunk in indolence, on whom this excite- 
ment failed tp produce the desire. 
J^OT is this all that is required for self-formation. 
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Knowledge and intelligence are necessary to all the 
undertakings of man> and we must have an insight 
into this case also^ in order to enable us to apply self- 
formation ; for it is not enough, for this purpose, to know 
wherein we are deficient, what we must alter, and what 
we must strive for, — we must also know in what 
manner all this is to be effected, for there are more ways 
than one ; but the first is our own experience. Every 
man, who has attained any degree of consciousness, 
looks back on his past life, and sees his faults, his 
errors, his omissions, his perverted, or falsely directed 
desires. He sees the objects which he ought to have 
chosen, and the way by which he might have attained 
them ; for experience is universally acknowledged to 
be the best teacher, though her lessons are dearly 
bought. So much the more ought we to prize them. 
How often we hear men say, that if they could begin 
life again, they would act very differently. Experience, 
then, has been their teacher, and she can assuredly 
teach us much concerning our conduct in life, and, 
consequently, concerning our self-formation. But there 
are also other sources of information. Goethe truly 
says ; " the enemy will, the friend ought not to spare." 
We are, indeed, often more clearly seen through by 
others, than by ourselves. The fault does not lie in 
our consciousness, but in our self-love, which stifles its 
voice, but does not affect the judgment of others ; and, 
therefore, they see us clearer than we do ourselves. 
They, especially, who are unfavourable to us, examine 
Us closely. It is, at once, their eiyoyment and advan- 
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tage. The more faults they discover in us, the less 
dangerous are we to them, and they do not fail to 
expose, and often to exaggerate our faults, which is to 
them a source of pleasure. They know not what 
benefits they confer on us, if we would make a good 
use of them. They exactly hit the point which we are 
apt to overlook, and which it is the most important 
that we should not ; and thus we obtain the valuable 
information, that we must be and do the contrary from 
what we have hitherto been and done. It is the duty 
of friends to point out our faults and deficiencies, and 
how we should correct them ; and true friends will do 
so, and become, as it were, our second conscience. 
But we have still other sources of information. Does 
the history of mankind exhibit in vain the character 
and fate of those, who have pursued the right path of 
life, as well as of those who have taken the wrong *? 
The autobiography, too, of remarkable men opens to 
us a mine of treasures ; and all inquiries into man, his 
destination, his duties, his crimes and their conse- 
quences, afiford ample directions for self- formation. 
But that book, which is rightly called the Book of 
books, the holy Bible, is the true and proper guide, at 
least, in regard to our self-formation for our highest 
destination ; and through that, much light is thrown on 
the other branches of it. He who rightly understands 
the Bible, will find in it true guidance and instruction 
in right conduct, or freedom, which is the highest aim 
of self-formation; with a view to which, we are, at 
present, considering it, though it is highly valuable 



and instructive afterwards^ apart from this particular 
object. We have, however, still another source — ^in- 
dependent of experience and instruction — in self-reflec- 
tion and thought. The human intellect has a peculiar 
capacity of bringing out the right, in reference both to 
the end and the means, in subjects which come before 
it. This is commonly called the power of Combination, 
without which, neither invention, nor extension of the 
arte and sciences, nor even of the rules of government, 
would take place. This power may also be of service 
in supplying direction for self-formation, though, not 
being of imiversal application, we shall merely allude 
to it here. 

The last condition of self-formation, without which, 
all the others, singly or together, will effect nothing, 
is the power of action itself, — the Will. The will is 
the life and soul of action. All human power, mentali 
or corporeal, is dead and ineffectual, till roused by the 
will, which is not active in all men. They have a 
will, but they do not use it ; they do not determine for 
themselves, but allow others to determine for them ; 
for the will is the power of self-determination. It is a 
noble, a divine power, and must be recognised as a 
moral power, as soon as it appears in action. It is also 
a true creative power. '' God wills, and it is done , 
he commands, and it stands fast." God is holy in his 
will, i. e. none can influence his determination. A will 
which is influenced by others, is not a pure, independent 
will. The Ijeginning of all morality is a pure will, — a 
free self-determination, which is, therefore, necessary to 
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all right conduct ; and when it appears, action is directed 
towards good,, for it is the source of holiness. — Thus 
much it seemed necessary to premise of the Will, its 
true nature being little understood. We often imagine 
that we exert our will, when any motive impels us to 
action ; but this motive is not the will, but something 
else which takes its place, while the will itself remains 
passive. The will is a devouring flame, which con- 
quers all resistance, and can, therefore, accomplish the 
greatest and most astonishmg works. This power, 
which we all possess, can only be aroused by ourselves, 
but, once awakened, it opens the path to perfection. 
But when the will is inactive, how can it be aroused, 
since that must be its own work % There is a certain 
tone of mind, in which the will inevitably wakes of 
itself, — a pure, free tone, in harmony with the will ; 
so that when the one is struck, the other responds in 
unison with it ; and this tone of the mind and senti- 
ments is to be obtained by the reason, which stands in 
the same relation to the conscience, as our lungs to the 
air we breathe, and leads us to the pure, the holy spirit 
of life. Now, if this corresponds with the inclinations 
of the heart, or, at least, if the heart be not disinclined 
to holiness, — ^that union and agreement of the heart 
with what is pure and holy, — that state of inward 
peace will take place within us, which, in religious 
language, is called. Faith. Faith is, therefore, the 
guide of the will, which does not encroach on its 
essential character of self-determination ; and the pure 
tone, or disposition, which is indispensable to its awak- 
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ing, sometimes arises, or appears to arise, of itself; but 
is more frequently aroused by something external. It 
is sometimes the work of nature, in one of her varied 
modes of touching the feelings, and aflfecting the heart, — 
a simple flower in its tranquil beauty, — a glorious 
morning, — a peaceful evening,— or the starry heavens. 
Sometimes it is the work of art, — sweet music, — a fine 
painting,— or a life-breathing poem. Sometimes it is 
effected by human grace or dignity ; or, what is more 
than all, by the holy Scriptures themselves. All these 
awaken a pure tone of mind and will, which, seeking 
for employment, can find no higher or better task, than 
lihat of self-formation, wherever the life of man affords 
it scope. 

It now remains to examine the different kinds of 
self-formation ; and here we must again consider man 
in the twofold direction of his life, and the manner in 
which he is constituted for it. 

Man is rightly termed — a being with intellect and ^ 
will ; but, he has also a heart ; appearing, partly, as a 
desiring, and partly, as a sentient faculty. More than 
this, he has reason and conscience, — ^the guiding stars, 
as it were, of his life, whether it inclines towards 
external, or temporal, or towards internal, or spiritual 
life. It is the same — ^if we may be allowed the com- 
parison — with man and his powers and faculties, as 
with a piece of mechanism, in which, not only each 
wheel and separate part must be in good order, but 
must suit and harmonize with the rest, in order to be, 
and to continue effective. Now, in all such works of 
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art, there is one principal regulating part, which guides 
and impels the rest ; and though each must be in order 
without the co-operation of the highest, guiding power, 
yet they are all dependent upon it. It is analogous, 
though not entirely similar, with man, who knows and 
feels that he is no automaton. The heart, the intel- 
lect, and even the will, are subordinate to reason and 
conscience ; and it is a mischievous delusion to ima^ 
gine, that these three essentials of a human being are 
alone called forth, and set in action in temporal life. 
Reason and conscience, though they are at first the 
guides to, and regulators of spiritual life, are of great 
importance in temporal life, so far as it is one of duty, 
whose rays — if I may so express myself — penetrate 
into the inmost recesses of external human action, and 
even of enjoyment ; as, for example, the due care of the 
body is an important object of duty. It is not a matter 
of indiflference to the health of the soul, any more than 
to that of the body, whether a man eat and drink immo- 
derately or temperately, — whether he sleep too much 
or too little, — ^whether, in short, he be careful, or 
neglectful of his health. It is the same with the kind 
and degree of our pleasures. All enjoyments of the 
senses, when carried beyond what nature requires, are 
contrary to duty; so, too, are even nobler pleasures, 
when allowed to encroach upon the serious and active 
business of life, as musical entertainments, light 
reading, or games, however intellectual, if they exceed 
their allotted portion of time and attention. From all 
this it appears, that reason and conscience — as influ- 
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ential over temporal, as well as over spiritual life— 
deserve the first consideration in the work of self-forma- 
tion, the chief object being to allow free action to those 
great levers of human life. This free action will be 
obstructed, if man, either through obstinacy, or a 
blind impulse, withdraws his desires, feelings, thoughts, 
and actions from the influence of his higher guide, 
and becomes more and more actuated by self-love. 
The only means of avoiding this evil, or of returning 
from it into the right path of life, is by Moral and 
Religious self-formation, of which we will only mention 
here, that it consists in the purification of the heart, 
and in rendering it susceptible of receiving the Holy and 
the Divine, with w hichit must unite by the power of 
faith and love. It also includes the continued activity 
of the will, whose moral power must destroy slavery, 
wherever it has crept into Ufe, and must elevate the 
feelings and desires, as well as the thoughts and actions, 
into the divine element of freedom. 

Independent, however, of this higher sphere of life, 
however influential it may be over the others, we 
possess a power which has its own peculiar domain, in 
which it acts, and ought to act. This is the Intellect, 
and its department is knowledge. Without the intel- 
lect and its activity, man would not be a human being ; 
— ^he would be imable to hold intellectual intercourse 
with his fellow-creatures; — everything requiring con- 
sultation and co-operation would be impossible. With- 
out the human intellect, we should have neither arts, 
sciences, states, or any institution for the support and im- 
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provement of human existence; we should not even know 
that this would be the case. Our intellect is, there- 
fore, a great and glorious gift, but like all others, must 
not be misemployed, (fr left unemployed, but must be 
cultivated, and applied to right purposes. The culti- 
vation of the intellect, — ^the learning its right applica- 
tion, — and the providing proper objects ; i. e. the 
materials of knowledge ; — ^all this is a principal part 
of self-formation ; and for this, as well as for the other 
necessary parts, education must already have made 
preparation. This branch we shall distinguish by the 
name of Intellectual formation. Knowledge of man, 
and of the world, — of the Supreme Being and His 
relation to man, — and of all that is called science in 
general, come within the province of the intellect ; 
and no one, surely, can consider its cultivation super- 
fluous, either in its capacity of thinking, the objects of 
its knowledge, or the application of its practical activity 
to all the business of life. Intellectual formation, as it 
commences with the earliest years of life, must cease 
only with its close. 

But besides these two kinds of self-formation, there 
is a third, equally important to the entire life of man. 
This is self-formation of the Taste, the foundation of 
which, must have been also laid by education; but 
which, like the other branches, can only be matured in 
after life. Many people have no idea of a cultivation 
of the taste ; a plain proof that they have none them- 
selves, nor see any necessity for it. The formation of 
the taste is, however, as necessary to life, as enjoyment 
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is, with which it is most closely connected ; for it is, in 
fact, a formation for the enjoyment of the Beautiful. 
Now, there is a wide difference between different kinds 
of enjoj^nent. All are agreeable, but all are not heaiir 
tiful, or have beauty for their object, which alone 
deserves to be the object of human enjoyment. They 
are not such as man, as man, and not as an animal, 
should prepare for himself. And what is the Beautiful ? 
It is, as we have before remarked, the union of matter 
with spirit, in all the various objects which we meet 
with in the world. Wherever an object bears the 
traces of a creating, uniting, harmonious spirit, there 
is order, harmony, and unity, and, consequently, beauty. 
Nature is alike beautiful in its harmonious parts, and in 
its harmonious whole. For the same reason. Art is 
beautiful, because its objects represent harmony and 
unity as the characteristic of spirit. It is the same 
with Man, not only eoctemally, so far as his form repre- 
sents an harmonious whole, but, also, internally, so far as 
his inferior nature is in unison with the higher, and re- 
presents it with dignity and grace. Even Social life may 
be called beautiful, so far as it is harmonious. Every 
object, which either bears no trace of spirit, or where the 
harmony is disturbed, and discord produced, is imlovely, 
or ugly. Man, requiring enjoyment, should enjoy only 
what is beautiful in nature, art, and social life, because 
mch enjoyment does not draw him out of the sphere of 
spiritual Ufe. Even the enjoyments of the senses may 
be, if not exalted to beauty, made to approach it, if 
spirit be not repressed, or rendered inactive, by its 
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excess. Man must, therefore, form himself for the 
enjoyment of the beautiful ; for he cannot exist without 
enjoyment, • as experience teaches, and as we have 
already shown ; and to enjoy it, he must recognise it ; 
and to recognise it, he must not only bear the distinct 
and living idea of beauty within him, but he must 
also be capable of weighing and measuring objects, as 
it were, with that idea ; in short, oi 'proving them. And 
this employment forms a great part of the enjoyment, 
as connoisseurs well know. But the perfect enjoyment 
of the beautiful consists in the pleasurable, and often 
enchantmg perception of the external presence of the 
spirit, which lives and acts within us. Such enjoy- 
ment, instead of degrading, exalts and animates us, and 
strengthens our activity for spiritual life itself. So 
much as to the diflferent kinds of self-formation, which 
we will now separately discuss. 



SECTION XIII. 

Moral and Religious Self-fonnatioii. 

To those, who have lost their occupations and enjoy- 
ments in the world, the formation of the Taste, as 
tending to promote enjoyment, will appear, at least, 
admissible, if not necessary ; while Intellectual forma- 
tion will be considered as still more important, because 
no one can pass through life without intellect ; and also 
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because the pleasures of the world must be enjoyed m 
moderation, i. e. rationally, or they will become weari- 
some and injurious. On the other hand. Moral and 
Religious formation will appear suspicious to those, 
who take exclusive interest in the world and its con- 
cerns, — ^finding, as they imagine, a firm hold and sup- 
port in material objects alone, — ^not only, because it 
appears to have no connexion with, or influence over 
those interests, but must, rather, interfere with them by 
occupying time and attention; — ^but also, because ex- 
perience has taught them, that ideal notions — such as 
we directly opposed to real, visible objects — ^produce 
various errors and disorders in the imagination and 
feelings. They fear to be drawn into the labyrinths 
of enthusiasm, mysticism, or pietism, the escape from 
which is, indeed, dif&cult. But religion and morality, 
which the wisest of all ages have acknowledged to 
be the highest health of the soul, must not be 
confounded with this perverted and unhealthy state of 
the moral powers. According to our views, and the 
opinion of all truly rational creatures, religion and 
morality are indispensable to the stabiUty of temporal 
life ; and a cursory glance at the wants and necessities 
of life, will convince those, who have not hitherto con- 
sidered the subject, of the truth of the assertion, — ^how 
uncertain is the attainment, and the continued posses- 
sion of wealth and fame, the two grand objects of man's 
desire, and those which promise him the highest enjoy- 
ment ! Thousands strive in vain for both, while thou- 
sands again lose, what they have acquired with labour 
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and difficulty. And even when obtained^ do they confer 
happiness ? 

The most remarkable man of the age, and, — ^before 
his catastrophe, — ^in every respect, the greatest favourite 
of Fortune, confessed his life to have been an unbroken 
chain of troubles; and, at the downfal of all his 
glory, declared, that no one can reckon on his own 
good fortune ! And was not he a hero ? What power 
did he not possess over himself,— over others, — and 
over events, as far as human foresight and intellect can 
influence them ! How quick and comprehensive were 
his perceptions, — ^how powerful and decided his resolu- 
tions ! He was master of himself, and bent only to 
necessity, — ^yet he was overcome. What then must be 
the fate of those, who are not the masters, but the 
slaves of their desires? Like him, indeed, worldly 
men, but, not like him, yielding only to necessity, but 
to chance, — ^not, like him, governed only by a power- 
ful will, and guided by a penetrating intellect, but by 
their inclinations, passions, and humours. Here, there 
is no security, — ^no firm hold, and what is more, there 
is no satisfaction, no content, but continued restlessness, 
uncertainty, pain, and torment ; for all slavery brings 
pain and torment, consciously or unconsciously, con- 
fessed or denied. They, who have entirely devoted 
themselves to the world, well know this, and own that 
a life of trouble, and even of one abounding in enjoy- 
ment, has become burdensome to them. And are not 
fill burdens painful to bear '? But they are not aware 
that their unhappiness springs from their thraldom, — 
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from their whole soul being enchained to their temporal 
desires ; and that it is those very fetters which weigh 
them down. 

Slavery is misery to man ; freedom, alone, his salva- 
tion ; but such a freedom, as is only to be obtained by 
means which are suspicious to them; viz. Morality 
and Religion. This we will endeavour to make clear 
to those whom it nearly concerns. They who are 
mider the dominion of any ruling passion, are not 
disposed to free themselves from its sway, for they will 
not be undeceived in their expectation of deriving relief 
and satisfaction from the possession of the object of 
their desire, anticipating more insupportable suffering 
from its loss ; which, indeed, would be the case, while 
that state lasted. It is true, that possession will pro- 
duce transient relief and satisfaction ; but it soon causes 
indifference, when new objects and attractions,-r-new 
chains, in short, are required. Daily experience teaches 
us this ; and this, therefore, cannot be the path from 
slavery to freedom, but from slavery to more slavery. 
But there are many cases, where passion — ^in itself a 
state of suffering — ^never attains possession of its object ; 
when man is either overwhelmed and disabled by grief, 
or, falling into despair, puts an end to his existence. 
Slavery, then, is destructive ; whence it follows, that 
salvation is to be sought for in freedom alone ; though 
this will seldom be understood by the individual him- 
self, for passion and reason do not exist together ; but, 
when it is recognised, he will see that he stands in 
need of help, which freedom alone can supply. He 
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must first endeavour to throw oflf his chains through a 
power superior to that which enthrals him, — ^through a 
higher, spiritual power, which can he no other than that 
of the will; whose strength has heen shown in the 
preceding section. But the will is an emancipating — a 
conquering power only when it is pure and independent. 
A will, which is subject to another, is a slavish will. 
Now, it is the heart, which strongly attracts and fetters 
the will, even when it is itself enchained by inclination 
and passion, and thus we seem to be enclosed in a 
circle without an outlet ; and yet there is one, which it 
is not diflSlcult to discover. In order that the will 
should act as a pure will, and place man in freedom, 
the heart must be purified, which can only be efi!ected 
by its turning to the pure and holy God, to which it is 
impelled by a sense of want, — a desire, originally im- 
planted in the heart, and only repressed by its exclusive 
devotion to the world. This often produces such 
estrangement from God, that man, at last, doubts His 
existence, and demands proofs, which cannot be given 
to the doubting understanding, because the Deity cannot 
be made comprehensible to the intellect, and also, 
because the objects of the intellect lie out of itself, but 
the Creator is no external pbject, — He dwells vrithin 
our inmost heart. The heart alone can perceive God, 
and experience in the perception, that '/He is, and 
that He is the Rewarder of them that seek him." He 
cannot be perceived by the intellect, and by the heart 
only when it seeks him. By those who do seek him, 
he will be found, for '' God is near to every one of us ", 
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and, '' in him, we live, and move, and have our heing," 
if we would only recognise this truth. If we turn to 
him, by directing our desires to what is pure, and good, 
and holy, we shall find him in the peace which rises 
wifliin us.-m the serenity which beams upon us.-in 
the joy which fills us, — ^in the power which is awakened 
in us. This perception is a possession, which we enjoy 
when we apply ourselves to improvement, and endea- 
vour to resist the corruption of the heart. The doubts 
of the intellect are set aside ; for this possession of God 
is an inward certainty, requiring no outward proof ; it 
is, indeed, above all proof, inasmuch as it is inward, 
and direct ; and this certain and direct conviction, not 
being derived by the intellect from proofs, has its own 
peculiar name of Faith, responding to the essential 
character of the heart. Faith cannot doubt, for cer- 
tainty is its very essence ; and, instead of following, or 
assisting knowledge, it is its groundwork. All our 
certainty is built on faith. We believe that the world 
is, and that we ourselves exist. Doubt, <is such, i. e. 
as far as it is intentional, and voluntary, can never 
obtain certainty, but, on the contrary, aims to destroy 
it. This kind of doubt — opposed to that involuntary 
kind, which springs from the desire of not being de- 
ceived, and, therefore, arises from a love of truth — 
proceeds, not from the intellect, but firom the heart 
which is at variance with itself; and this occurs, when 
the heart has lost its original faith and purity. A 
thoroughly impure heart can no longer have faith, for 
the unconscious, involimtary belief, which we give to 
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the evidence of the senses, does not deserve ihe name. 
Such a heart denies the Holy, because it is also the 
Pure, and the essence of doubt is denial, as that of 
faith is agreement and affirmation. Now as from 
all this it appears, that purity of heart — to v^hich, 
reason and conscience daily and hourly exhort us — can 
alone lead us to God ; and a heart, in which he dwells^ 
can alone rouse the entire man to right action and 
freedom: — ^it follows, that the only way of escaping 
from a burdensome slavery is by religion, and its con- , 
sequence, morality. 

The necessity, then, of these, for all who desire to 
attain the true end of life, — perfect happiness, or 
welfare, must be evident, even to those, who maintain, 
that certainty and truth are only to be found in the 
world, and in the life of the world ; and every rational 
creature will acknowledge moral and religious format 
tion to be an essential part of formation generally. It 
is also evident, that religion and morality essentially 
belong to each other, — ^that one is the condition of the 
other, — and that neither can be exchmvelt/ pursued 
and acquired. For if our whole merit — as far as we 
may lay claim to any — consists in morality, i. e. spiritual 
freedom, by which alone we expect to attain to a spi- 
ritual kingdom, — it naturally follows, that religion 
merely, — ^the mere perception of God, or, as scripture 
expresses it, " faith without works," — is only half; 
and, on the other hand, that morality, — spiritual free- 
dom, i. e. works, or doing the will of God — is im- 
possible without faith, or religion; for faith in the 
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Holiest must precede a pure and holy life. We may 
also derive a second consequence, viz. that the moral 
and religious life of man must be his own work. As 
we cannot have religion without God, so neither can 
we have God, unless we seek him. The very endea- 
vour is, in itself, an act of love ; and, like all love, being 
a free, unforced devotion of the heart, it must proceed 
from ourselves. All action, too, and the will, depend 
on a free self-determination ; and a Higher Power, who 
guided our actions like the motions of a machine, 
would be no free Spirit drawing spiritual beings — i. e. 
beings capable of freedom — to communion with him- 
self. Lastly, we may deduce a third point, viz. the 
object of moral and religious self-formation. Man must 
have an object in all his actions, and must be, as far as 
possible, distinctly conscious of it. Now, what is more 
distinctly apparent than the above-mentioned object, — 
the attainment of spiritual independence and freedom ? 
the former to be gained by a firm dependence on God, 
who will become the support of our life; the latter, 
by freeing ourselves from the slavish fetters, which the 
world and our own hearts have thrown around us. 

We will, first, endeavour to discover the means 
whereby spiritual independence and freedom are to be 
obtained. As religion and morality, or, in other words, 
piety and virtue, though necessarily belonging to each 
other, and forming one, are yet, in some sense, two, 
bearing the same relation to each other, as feeling and 
acting, or, as the moral sentiments and the will, — ^must 
each be maintained by its own appropriate means. 

r3 
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Now, the first indispensable means of acquiring religion, 
is, to think of God. He, who never thinks of God, 
can have no religion. How, then, must we do this, 
so that he may rise hke the sun in the soul, and bring 
it light, and not like a passing meteor, to be quickly 
extinguished ? There are various means ; the first is, 
— Solitude. He, who— in the early morning, before 
the noise and labour of the day begin, or in the even- 
ing, after they are over — collects his thoughts in soli- 
tude, and casts a glance on himself and his situation, 
will find much to exhort him to attend to, and promote 
his own real welfare. He will discover many de- 
ficiencies, and many faults ; — ^much that is good and 
praiseworthy, wanting, — much that is evil and blame- 
able, existing. He feels that it would be better for 
him, were it otherwise ; for reason and conscience have 
a voice at that quiet hour. If reason be the instrument, 
by which man hears the word of life, conscience is the 
voice, by which it speaks ; nor is it a mere censor to 
torment the soul ; it is the voice of life, or rather, of 
Him who is life, or happiness itself, and who will give 
life and happiness to those who turn to him : — ^it is 
the voice of God. We feel this in the respect and 
reverence, which we naturally pay to conscience ; and 
conscience is given to us, to lead us to seek for spiritual 
nourishment, as the instinct of self-preservation impels 
us to seek for bodily support, though not like that, 
imperfect and perishable, but perfect and eternal, which 
we must derive from the source whence it flows, — from 
God. The soul is, therefore, in the hours of solitary 
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meditation^ naturally led to think of God; and the 
more lively the thought^ — ^the more we bring him, as 
it were, before our minds in prayer ; — ^the nearer we 
advance to his presence, — ^the more do we commune 
with him as with a friend, and become quickened and 
animated by his Spirit. Thus does soUtary meditation 
lead us to think of God, and to hold communion 
with him. 

ITie second means of doing this is — ^Nature. The 
poet and the sage long ago called Nature a Temple; and 
to whom can it belong, but to God ? The Universe, — 
to which our earth is but as a grain of dust, but from 
whose incalculable varieties of Ufe and forms, we may 
form a faint idea of their infinite amount in the innu- 
merable worlds, the suns, or centres of whose systems, 
are alone visible to us, — ^the wisdom and contrivance dis- 
played in every part and production of our little planet, 
— ^the care and forethought which provided for the pre- 
servation and perpetuation of each single one, from the 
cedar to the minutest moss, — from the elephant to the 
insect, whose construction is as worthy of admiration 
as that of man himself, — and even to the microscopic 
insect, which, though so apparently simple in its for- 
mation, lives, and moves, and rejoices in its brief exist- 
ence, — ^the universe, in all these its parts, tells us that 
nature is a truly holy temple of the ever-living God, 
who displays His power, wisdom, and goodness in every 
atom, and in raising His creatures, in his boundless 
love, to a nearer contemplation of His glory. Nature, 
therefore, awakens thoughts of God in all who are not 
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totally thoughtless^ and anunates those thoughts into 
feelings hy the emotion, — 'the enchantment produced l^ 
the contemplation and enjoyment of the beautiful and 
glorious in nature ; — ^in the simple flower, or in the 
starry heavens, — in the rising and the setting sun, — ^in 
the lovely vallies and lofty mountains of earth, or in 
the vast and billowy ocean. 

But there are other temples, besides that of nature, 
which may, and ought to awaken thoughts of God. 
Such are those, which man, in all ages, has erected to 
-the Invisible Creator of all things, and the Giver of all 
life; and though almost all the nations of antiquity 
multiplied their deities, representing each attribute by 
a separate image, to which they dedicated a temple, — 
yet it was the same desire and impulse to honour the 
Supreme Being — ^the same devotion — ^the same acknow- 
ledgment of human dependence on the Divine Power, 
which erected them ; and thoughts of the Deity are 
inseparable from the temple. We, too, have temples 
dedicated to the Creator and Lord of the universe, and 
the worship of Him there, is a third means of awakening 
thoughts of God. In our temples. He is to be wor- 
shipped, — ^not in images, nor only outwardly, in rites 
and ceremonies, but — ^inwardly, '' in spirit and in truth." 
This is the object of what we, in a limited, indeed, and 
partial sense, call, divine service; for our whole life 
ought to be dedicated to the service of God. Now, 
the. thought of God, which, when it is a living thought, 
is called devotion, should be awakened in our temples 
hy sacred music, prayer, and preaching, which should 
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all be calculated to attain their end. When this sacred 
duty is fulfilled, — though much is still wanting to its 
fulfilment, — ^thoughts of God will not only be awakened, 
but exalted into devotion, which warms and purifies the 
heart. 

A fourth means is, — ^the reading of works, whose 
aim is, what is called. Edification. These, if written in 
a truly religious — one might almost say — a divine 
spirit, will not fail to obtain their object. The source 
of all such writings is the holy Scriptures, which must 
ever remain the Book of books, and is hard to be under- 
stood only to the ignorant, requiring for its perfect 
comprehension, both a portion of the Divine Spirit 
itself, and extensive and varied knowledge. The scrip- 
tures, too, have ever been the comfort of truly religious 
minds, even when misunderstanding and foUy have 
turned the divine nourishment into poison. What 
mischief and evil does not folly universally cause! 
And even malice and wickedness have been employed 
in the same work. We are, indeed, so far indebted to 
them, that they have excited a desire for a better com- 
prehension of the Bible, and strengthened the convic- 
tion that it is truly the word of God, — ^the book of 
life. If we approach it with unprejudiced minds, and 
a pure love of truth, we shall clearly perceive that it 
treats throughout only of Good and Evil ; that to do 
good, or the will of God, is represented as the source 
of all happiness, and the contrary, as the source of all 
misery (the truth of which all experience confirms) ; — 
that it contains the conditions of eternal happiness, and 
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the cause of eternal misery, conveyed in a manner 
which a child might comprehend, and enigmatical only 
to the learned ; — ^that the history of the Jewish people 
in their separation from all other nations, till the coming 
of Christ, was a continued miracle, — and that, lastly, 
the most glorious and exalted idea of perfection which 
man could form, was realized in the manifestation of 
the Redeemer of the world. The Evangelists give us 
the Image of the Divine Being in His human form, 
and as there is a sense of the heauty of art, alone 
capahle of appreciating the works of art, so there is 
likewise a sense of pure spiritual beauty, i. e. of the 
Holy and the Divine ; and he who possesses this sense, 
views in Jesus, the friend of sinners, — God in man, 
— ^whose purity and holiness shed their beams upon 
human nature, like the sun shining in darkness. 
Rightly, then, is He called, in His exalted simplicity, 
" the light of the world ;" and with equal propriety, 
" the way, the truth, and the life." In short, the con- 
templation of Jesus, as he is represented by the Evan- 
gelists, must necessarily produce, in those who turn 
their attention to their pages, a train of thought, whose 
reigning idea is the Divine Image in Jesus Christ, in 
whom the Father was glorified and manifested to man- 
kind. The attentive, unprejudiced reader, therefore, 
who is in search of truth, must be led by the Scrip- 
tures to think of God in His Fulness and Glory, and 
will allow the thought to exercise an important influ- 
ence over his heart. 

We will now consider the means of acquiring Mo- 
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rality, or, what is the same thing. Virtue ; for virtue in 
man is capacity, — ^fitness for his destination, — spiritual 
freedom, as the condition of his citizenship in the king- 
dom of spirits, — of truth, — ^and of life ; in short, of 
eternal happiness. The first condition of obtaining 
this, is Religion. But we know that religion, or the 
love of God, is not, at first, obedience to the Divine 
Will, in which alone, not only spiritual freedom, but 
religion itself, is realized, and becomes eflfective. Now 
whatever relates to action, must be the work of man 
himself; and all action must proceed from resolution, 
which is the office of the power of choosing, or deter- 
mining, which we all possess in the will. When, 
therefore, a religious foundation is once laid, resolution 
to right action is not difficult, but as the will requires 
intelligence to giye it a right direction, clearness of 
thought, arrangement, and organization are, with divine 
assistance, necessary to commencing and carrying on 
the work of spiritual self-emancipation. And it is the 
same with a moral edifice, as with a material one, — 
where the ground must be first cleared of all rubbish 
and incumbrances ; and all bad habits and slavish 
inclinations must be got rid of to make way for the 
Holy Spirit, who must influence the thoughts, feeUngs, 
and actions of man, producing spiritual beauty ; and 
this is Virtue — Morality. It is as if the first flash of 
the will were an act of creation, as in the words, — 
''Let there be light!'' And truly, at the first pure 
willing, light is kindled in man, and spreads wider 
and vnder, giving form to the objects around, and is the 
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first promoter of that change which Scripture calls "the 
new man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness." Such is, or ought to be, the moral 
man, and such he may be, by the nearest possible 
imitation of the holiest Pattern exhibited to mankind, 
if the original enemy of all action, and all life, — Pas- 
sivity, — ;be overcome. 

We have thus shown the necessity, as well as the 
essence and object of Moral and ReUgious self-formation, 
and the best and shortest ways of attaining it. It re- 
mains only to awaken an interest in it ; without which, 
there will be no zeal. What advantage then, or enjoy- 
ment, can we promise ourselves from moral and religious 
self-formation ? Is the attainment of self-independence 
and real freedom no advantage, and the feeling of it no 
gain ? Is not '' to have God," the greatest possession 
and the highest power which we can attain to ? How 
beautiful are the words of the Psalmist: — "Whom 
have I in Heaven but Thee ; and there is none upon 
earth that I desire in comparison of Thee." And an- 
other sacred writer says : — " Godliness is great riches, 
having the promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come." These are no vain and empty 
words, but expressive of the convictions of those who 
know by experience whither the path of godliness 
leads; and each may, daily and hourly, make this 
experience his own. In proportion as we seek, and 
find the support of our life in God, and escape from the 
thraldom of self, shall we feel ourselves safe and fre^, 
powerful, cheerfiil^ and rejoicing. And what can we 
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desire more for our welfare ? And what do we seek 
through life more than happmess? What is life, 
indeed, without it ? Life is eternal happiness, and He 
in whom is life, and who is Life itself, promises us this 
life, if we will turn to Him, and do His will. 



SECTION XIV. 

Intellectual Self-formation. 

However certain it is, that man, without moral and 
religious education, will go astray from the right path 
of life, and fail to attain its true end ; it is no less 
certain, as we have already hinted, that labyrinths and 
by-paths exist in moral and religious life, as well as in 
temporal, and that man is as liable to fall into spiritual 
slavery, as into the slavery of the world and of the 
senses. Not to mention the errors with respect to 
religion, into which heathen nations fell, the history of 
Christendom itself affords the most striking testimony 
to the truth of our assertion, not merely as to theolo- 
gical views and opinions, but as to religious conduct. 
How often, in the course of centuries called Christian, 
have enthusiasm, fanaticism, mysticism, and idolatry, 
usurped the place of religion! And hypocrisy and 
falsehood made their way to its very heart! How dif- 
ferent from pure, genuine piety, is the pietism of the 
present day, which — ^let it take the form of hy^ocri^^ 
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or formality, condemning all who differ, and setting 
up itself as peculiarly favoured — -is a religious error, 
requiring, like all other errors, an especial ,power to 
jcomhat and suhdue it, that the sacred Palladimn of 
pure, inward freedom — ^without which, man becomes 
the sport of various internal and external powers — ^be 
not endangered. This power is the Intellect, — a 
precious gift, when rightly developed, and rightly em- 
ployed. It is the Wisdom, by which, scripture tells 
us, " God made the heavens and the earth." It is the 
ruler and governor of the universe. It is proportion, 
order, and unity itself. Where there is intellect, there 
is unity ; where there is no intellect, there is chaos and 
confusion. God has kindled a spark of this power — 
the source of aU light and clearness— in the human 
soul, to enable man to regulate his own thoughts, 
feelings, and actions ; and shall we neglect or bury 
this talent, — ^this power committed to us by God, or 
bind and fetter it by bigotry, rather than cultivate it, — 
employ it, — and put it in action? In spite of all 
mistaken views of the intellect, — of all endeavours, 
which the despotism of a false hierarchy and policy has 
made to cramp and render it ineffective, — ^intellect has 
made its own way in the world. We owe to it all 
human institutions, — ^the foundation of all civilization, 
— ^the progress of all culture. We owe to it the for- 
mation of states,— the invention and perfection of all 
science and art, and even the dominion which we 
have already acquired, and which is daily increasing, 
over nature and her poweis. Intellect is the Prome- 
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thean spark which makes man a human being, and 
enables him to defend himself against all the internal 
and external dangers of life, — to avoid the hurtful, and to 
seek the useful, producing and promoting all that tends 
to welfare and success, so that no one can stand well in 
every respect, if he despise, or be incapable of applying 
the power of the intellect to his own, and others' good. 
Through it, we understand others and ourselves, — 
through it, we recognise and maintain our rights ; and 
by it, we are taught the wise use of life generally. 
What blame and censure, then, do not they deserve, 
who would misemploy, — and still more, they who 
would repress and annihilate this gift of God. To 
prevent this, each must laboiu* in proportion to his 
power for intellectual culture, and where this has not 
already been done for him by others, he must do it 
himself, — by self-formation. The intellect, however, 
must not be left unguided, and reason, or the sense 
of right and truth, must be its constant guide and 
companion. 

Now it is perfectly true, that the development of 
the intellect does not entirely depend on the will, but 
naturally unfolds of itself. It bursts forth at the proper 
time, and grows and ripens ; but as vegetation requires 
the warmth and light of the sun, so must the intellect, 
as well as the rest of man, be roused and excited, 
guided and nourished, by education. There are, indeed, 
examples of men, who have attained a high degree of 
intellectual culture — particularly in the mechanical 
arts — without any guidance. But their number is 
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inconsiderable; and education leads, or ought to lead> 
by the shortest way to that, which each, after many 
wanderings, and long experience, must find for himself. 
But even the most carefiil education — ^much more that 
which is most general — has its defects and deficiencies. 
How often we see an inclination to melancholy and 
censoriousness, in the early years of those, who are of 
an inquiring disposition, the consequences of which, 
in after life, are not to be overlooked. In lively dis- 
positions, where the imagination is more active, it is 
apt to outstrip the intellect, and prevent its acquiring 
proper activity. Volatility and frivolity take the place 
of reflection, and hinder all maturity of thought; for 
every attempt to think is interrupted by the intrusion 
of the imagination ; and half thoughts are no thoughts 
at all. Experience shows what mischief is produced in 
the lives of many, by volatility on one side, and by 
gloomily brooding over subjects on the other. But, 
that experience will leave many deficiencies in intellec- 
tual culture (which is far from being completed when 
education is finished) is obvious from the variety of arts 
and sciences, knowledge and acquirements, with which 
the pupil is, as yet, unacquainted. There is, therefore, 
in riper years, much to add, to improve, to strengthen, 
to cultivate, and to complete ; and all this is the special 
business of Intellectual self-formation, of which we shall 
now treat. 

If the Intellect is to be — what it is destined by the 
human constitution to become — the regulator (under 
the guidance of Reason) of the entire life of man ; — (by 
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the help of the memory) the collector and preserver of 
all knowledge^ skilly and mtelligence ; and^ lastly^ (by 
virtue of its creative power) the creator and former of 
all the objects of life, — ^which objects it seeks by means 
suited to their ends, — ^it must first be cultivated as the 
power of thinking ^^nera%; and afterwards — ^inasmuch 
as all thinking proceeds either from knowing or creat- 
ing — partly, as the power of acquiring knowledge, and 
partly, as the power of inventing, or creating. These 
three divisions of intellectual culture we will now con- 
sider in succession. 

The Intellect must first — ^if it be not already done, 
or only imperfectly and erroneously — be exercised to 
form right notions, judgments, and resolutions. This 
is accomplished by the science called Logic, which is 
mdispensable to those employed in the sciences. Man, 
however, has within himself a natural logic, (whence 
the scientific is derived) which is naturally developed 
m every unprejudiced mind that listens to the voice of 
truth and right within ; for this voice also speaks to the 
intellect, and forms, as it were, its conscience. Man, 
however, is, and continues unprejudiced, only when he 
preserves himself, as far as possible, firee from the 
affections and passions, and maintains an inward peace, 
clearness, and self-possession, without which right 
thinking is scarcely possible. For as smooth, bright 
waters alone give correct outlines of the surrounding 
objects, so must the soul be tranquil, pure, and free, 
IQ order to form right and correct thoughts. And here, 
in passing, we cannot fail to observe the great influence 
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which a moral and religious disposition, when it has 
once acquired predominance, must exercise. For the 
inward peace, obtained by inward harmony and irnity, 
produces and maintains the clearness of which we are 
speaking, and which is, in itself, a mirror, receiving 
the impressions of material and immaterial objects. 
At the same time, it is not to be overlooked, that the 
whole business of thinking is in no inconsiderable 
degree dependent on corporeal conditions. Thinking 
is not only rendered almost impossible, by diseases 
which over-excite the blood and nervous system, or in 
violent pain, especially in the head ; but even in health, 
there are many hours, when it is found difficult to 
think, — as after excessive eating or drinking, long 
fasting, or want of sleep. Moderation, sobriety, regu- 
larity, and general attention to the health are, there- 
fore, principal conditions to the power of thinking. 
This power is, indeed, a spiritual, light-giving spark, 
not only externally kindled by the senses, but which 
must also be fanned and kept up by the healthy state of 
the noblest of all instruments, the brain ; and, like a 
visible flame, its external nourishment must be neither 
superabundant nor deficient, for either woul4 extinguish 
it. Attention to the regulation of our corporeal life, 
and a strict, though not despotic government of it, is, 
therefore, a principal condition of clear, powerful, and 
siiccessfiil thinking. If the head be clear, man is ready 
and disposed to think, when required to do so ; and he 
should never be entirely without thoughts. Want of 
consideration is inseparably connected with want of 
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thought; and there are few persons more unhappy 
than an inconsiderate, imprudent man. Whatever, 
therefore, may lead to it, should be most carefiilly 
and conscientiously avoided. Lively temperaments 
are the most inclined to inconsiderateness ; and every 
affection, and still more, every passion easily leads 
to it. And we may thus return to our position, — 
that the more the life of man is morally and reli- 
giously ordered, the firmer is his self-possession and 
presence of mind iu all external and internal circum- 
stances which may endanger it. — Thus much appeared 
necessary to state of the imiversal conditions of thinking 
generally ; without which, it is either altogether im- 
possible, or only attainable in an imperfect, weak, and 
unconnected manner. We may now proceed to the 
proper culture of the intellect as \he power of thinking ; 
leaving, for the present, the objects which it makes its 
own by knowledge, or which it creates for itself. 

The intellect is cultivated by thinking alone; the 
rules of which lie in the intellect, and influence the 
conduct of man unconsciously to himself, as we may 
observe in many uncultivated persons, who think justly 
and to the point ; though many, again, do not. Inde- 
pendent of the obstacles to right thinking already men- 
tioned,- — and to which the uncultivated are naturally 
more exposed than the cultivated who have acquired 
more self-command, — the false thinking of the former 
proceeds, partly, from ignorance, partly, from false 
teaching, and partly, from the want of exercising the 
power of thinking ; and even cultivated persons have. 
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not unfrequently, exercised this power less than the 
other faculties. This happens not only in women, — 
who generally think less methodically and scientifically 
than men,— -but also in men ; and not only in those who 
devote themselves to science as a profession. Many 
good mathematicians, botanists, or anatomists, are no 
thinkers beyond their own departments. There are, 
in short, learned men who are merely learned men, L e. 
who have acquired a mass of knowledge, but not the 
power of free, independent thinking, which every 
cultivated man ought to possess, and which is to be 
obtained by such exercises as shall render the intellect 
—not yet accustomed to free and constant thinking, 
and consequently, incapable of long sustaining it, and 
inclined, either to pursue one, side partially, or to judge 
superficially of the whole — capable of continued think- 
ing, and also to keep it within a prescribed path, from 
which it should not be allowed to wander. This path, 
however, must not, at least, in the beginning, be very 
difficult. Writing — ^that is, vmting with thought — 
must be first practised. This may be done by keeping 
a journal, in which is noted down what is daily seen, 
heard, or experienced, that is worth the trouble of re- 
cording, as well as the person's own daily employments, 
with further remarks, judgments, and reflections on 
himself, his plans, and resolutions, briefly, clearly, and 
connectedly expressed ; to which task he would natu- 
rally go calmly, collectedly, and with reflection ; and 
he must, above all, be free from prejudice, in order to 
produce right thoughts. Or a person may practise 
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letter-writing, which concerns others as well as him* 
self; and here he must consider the peculiar disposi- 
tion, opinions, &c. of the correspondent, imagining him 
to be present, and attending to what would interest 
him, and what would not. Care must also be taken, 
that what is written be well arranged and connected, 
and clearly expressed. The style, too, must be 
attended to, — that of letter-writing being a peculiar 
one bordering on conversation, — ^that it be not too 
studied, abrupt, or bombastic ; or on the other hand, 
too negligent and common, but natural, without being 
cold and spiritless. A judicious choice of words and ex- 
pressions is, of course, included, being indispensable to a 
sensible letter, such as every one would desire to write. 
The second kind of intellectual exercise is reading 
such writings as are really intellectual. Such are the 
Classics, the productions of highly-cultivated minds; 
and they may be divided into — ancient and modem. 
They to whom the sources of the former are closed, — 
although excellent translations of the ancient classics 
are not wanting, which may be read with equal advan- 
tage and pleasure, — must turn to the modem, which 
every civilized nation possesses in the works of its best 
authors. The characteristics of the classical spirit are 
— simple clearness of form, and intrinsic depth of 
matter ; and all works which contain these, must — ^in- 
dependent of all other instruction and enjoyment which 
they may aflford — supply food for the intellect, and 
opportunities of thinking. To attain these ends, how- 
ever, it is not only what is read, but how it is read. 
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that must be attended to ; and this is expressed in the 
apparently trivial expression, — ''one should read as 
one walks." He who takes a walk, does not run for 
miles without looking roimd him, merely to have been 
in the air ; but walks slowly and quietly, pausing from 
time to time to examine objects which attract his 
notice. And it should be the same with the reading, 
of which we are treating. We should read slowly and 
attentively, for such reading will alone afford scope for 
thinking. Further, as he who takes a walk, does noi 
walk till he is exhausted with fatigue, so he who reads, 
should not read too much at once, till the mind is 
over-fatigued, and becomes weary of the employment 
Lastly, he does not choose a time when business calls 
him, or he feels bodily tired, but an interval of leisure, 
and when he feels the want of exercise ; and this, too, 
applies to reading. 

A third exercise of the intellect is conversation, — 
sensible, rational conversation ; intellect being given to 
men — among other wise purposes, that they might 
understand one another. For men to dwell and act 
together, it is necessary that they should understand 
each other. If they were unable to do this, the entire 
history of the world would resemble that of the build- 
ing of Babel, which, without that, it is, at the first glance, 
not very unlike ; for before the heart had acquired such 
influence over men, men were, at least, united by the 
intellect. An intellectual man is, therefore, highly 
valuable, and it is a delight to converse with such a 
one. How quickly are thoughts developed in conver- 
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sation! With far greater facility than in writing. 
When conversation once becomes animated, it is diffi- 
cult to arrest its course, though the art consists in 
curbing and mutually keeping it within boimds, giving 
order and decision, as well as greater clearness to the 
developnient of thought. One great advantage of con- 
versation is, that the attention is constantly kept up, 
which is not always the case in reading, where we are 
left to, and are dependent on ourselves, while in conver- 
sation we are obliged to consider others, as well as to 
keep a watch over our own thoughts, that we may not 
expose ourselves. Thus, then, conversation keeps the 
intellect, both in regard to the attention and the judg- 
ment, in continual and appropriate activity, and suit- 
ableness to the end proposed is a principal essential in 
intellectual activity. 

Lastly, conduct is not only a suitable, but a highly 
necessary exercise of the intellect. If our whole life 
be made up of conduct, and if foolish and senseless 
conduct causes mischief, and even, destruction, it is 
evident that no action, even the most insignificant, 
should take place without the intellect. The intellect 
should be man's constant companion through life, 
amidst all the occupatioas and pleasures of temporal 
life, — ^in the temple of religion, — and in the inmost re- 
cesses, in which all our virtuous resolutions are formed. 
Wei:e intellect always, and in every respect, the com- 
panion of human conduct, we should not hear of so 
many, whose life and happiness had been ruined by 
excess, by vain and chimerical projects, or by the con* 
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sequences of a blind and bigoted faith, or the mortifi- 
cations of an ascetic life. As Intellect, too, is the 
guardian of the frontiers of right, moderation, and truth, 
it ought ever to watch over the smallest action, and we 
should habituate ourselves to reflection and considera- 
tion in all our undertakings, and not be hurried by 
mere pleasure, blind impulses, or excited aflfections and 
passions to rash and hasty actions, which we soon, and 
often, too late, repent of ; and to avoid, or repair the 
consequences of which is frequently beyond our power. 
The hours which we spend in calm unprejudiced exami- 
nation of our plans and resolutions, — ^the moments which 
we devote to considering our momentary actions, are 
not lost ; while all unconsidered conduct is a constant 
loss of time and life, for it is a wrong employment of 
both. The habit of thoughtful conduct may soon be 
acquired. 

Having thus considered intellectual self-formation as 
it regards the power of thinking, and occupies itself on 
its own cultivation, we will now turn to the objects on 
which the intellect is employed, and first, to that part 
of its activity, which relates to knowledge. All 
knowledge consists of two elements — ^perception and 
thought, which rest on the activity of the intellect, and 
are effected by its means. It is commonly thought 
that the senses perceive ; but that is an error ; it is the 
intellect which perceives throv^h the senses. There is 
no perception without attention, and no attention with- 
out directing the intellect to the objects of the senses, 
not merely the external one^, \>\A ^.lso the internal. 
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the sense of truth and right, or the reason. Hence, it 
is obvious that the immaterial, as well as the material 
world is the object of the intellect, and that the entire 
spiritual, as well as temporal life, must be compre- 
hended by the intellect before it becomes knowledge. 
Every thing, then, on both sides depends on right and 
perfect perception. Right perception will be promoted 
by freedom from prejudice; — -perfect perception, by 
attention; and he, who would cultivate his intellect, 
must himself do both. A right and fundamental 
apprehension of objects goes a great way towards 
knowledge, and what is perceived, is arranged and 
united by the intellect, which recognises only what 
it appropriates and assimilates; or, in other words, 
what it has brought into order and imity. For this 
purpose, also, is knowledge, or intelligence given. 
The intellect recognises only what it comprehends ; and 
it comprehends only the objects which it has, as it 
were, seen through in all their conditions and relations ; 
to unite which into a whole, is the important business 
of the intellect. The fundamental principles of this 
proceeding are implanted in the intellect, and it acts 
upon them unconsciously and necessarily. If it is active 
at all, it is in this way. It incessantly seeks for the 
Why, the How, and the Wherefore ? And whenever 
it is capable of giving satisfactory replies to these and 
similar questions, it has acquired knowledge. Think- 
ing is, therefore, absolutely necessary to the completion 
of knowledge ; but such thinking only as receives, and 
closely attaches itself to the conceptions ; it must be an 
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objective thinking. He who is familiar with this, has 
found the key of all science. 

There now only remains the last part of intellectual 
self-formation : the exercise of the intellect as a creating 
power, which all its productions show it to be, as well 
as a mere recognising power. What is it which forms, 
governs, and maintains States, and conducts all busi- 
ness and traffic in them ? What is it, winch invents 
and perfects all instruments and machines for the 
wants and comforts of man, and forms his social 
pleasures? Intellect alone; at lea^t, without intel- 
lect, none of all these things — ^no human intercourse 
could exist. Intellect, however, which is directed to 
action, is called practical u;nderstanding. Every em- 
ployment of life requires its own, and who is there, 
who has no employment — ^no calling ? Even the beggar 
and the thief, though their employment is no calling, 
cannot dispense with practical understanding, how 
much less they who devote themselves to church or 
state, to art or science ! How frequently do we hear 
the complaint, that persons, even regular men of busi- 
ness, want practical understanding; and this arises 
from their being too idle or too stupid for objective 
thinking ; while others devote their thoughts too ex- 
clusively to abstract ideas, or such as are separate 
from objects. Without objective thinking, however, 
there is no knowledge, or intelligence; and without 
this, there can be no real, successftd creating. But 
unless real activity, i. e. activity directed to the objects 
themselves, be practised, knowledge will remain un- 
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fruitful^ and the intellect will not declare itself as a 
creative power, or, what is the same thing, as a power 
of inventing and attaining its end by appropriate and 
suitable means ; and no one, who has any sphere of 
action in life, will fail to find ample opportunities for 
exercising this power. It depends on good will, cir- 
cumspection, and progressive attempts ; for mastery is 
only to be acquired by repeated trials. And who would 
not desire to be a master in the work of self-forma- 
tion? But this they only can be, who pursue the 
Culture of the intellect in the sphere of creation, by 
which alone the image of the Creator will be realized 
in man. 



SECTION XV. 



Fonnation of the Taste. 



We have declared at the commencement of this work; 
that the fundamental impulse of man is the desire of 
happiness, or welfare ; and this fundamental impulse 
has been carried on like a clue through its pages. 
Our present task, more particularly, requires us not to 
let go our hold of it. Man — ^if his constitution and 
nature do not deceive us, and if there be a God — ^is 
destined to boundless and everlasting happiness, or 
bliss ; and this kind of happiness can only be enjoyed 
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in the kingdom of spirits^ or free beings. Now man is 
placed in this world to be matured for this kingdomi 
called in scripture the kingdom of heaven, in order 
that he may free himself from the slavery of the 
world, and of self; and endeavour, in short, to become 
a free man ; for he is capable of freedom, being gifted 
with the power of freedom (the will) at his birth. He 
can, however, only become free by activity, in fact, — ^by 
the fiilfilment of duty, or a conscientious pursuit of 
his calling — ^his worldly business — ^his daily labour. 
Such activity is not, however, possible without exer- 
tion, which must necessarily produce fatigue ; whence 
the necessity of refreshment and renewal of power to 
animate and strejigthen him for fresh activity. The 
source of this renewal of power is — enjoyment. We 
have not only a want and desire of enjoyment — ^neces- 
sarily included in the desire of happiness — ^but we are 
also so constituted as to be susceptible and capable of 
it in more than one way ; for the organs whereby we 
become acquainted with the world in which we live — 
the senses — are, at the same time, the instruments of 
enjoyment. Now there are enjoyments which man 
shares in common with the animal, and even with the 
vegetable world. Such are those which are combined 
with the necessities of existence, whose satisfaction is 
naturally connected with enjoyment, as otherwise the 
preservation of the living being would be endangered ; 
for the mere search for the means of maintenance is an 
exertion, and every exertion destroys the repose to 
which all beings willingly yield. For it is a question 
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wheth,er even eating and drinking would not appear to 
us a fatiguing labour, if it were not combined with 
enjoyment. Such enjoyment, however, — the satisfying 
of the wants of nature — ^is not that which gives refresh- 
ment to man as man — as a being capable of freedom. 
It rather — ^when it takes the place, as it frequently 
does, of true human enjoyment, and especially, when 
it is carried to excess — ^represses and cramps the spiri- 
tual power of action, — ^the will, instead of strengthening 
man as man, and lending him fresh power for the ftJ- 
filment of duty ; while, at the same time, the mind is 
obscured and degraded into a mere faculty of desiring 
the gratifications of sense. There is, however, besides 
this, a spiritual faculty of desiring ; and as such only is 
our sentient faculty sentiment, or a heart directed to 
spiritual happiness. And that the mind may not starve 
while the body revels in abundance, not only must the 
enjoyments of the senses be kept within due bounds, 
but opportunities for spiritual enjoyments must also 
be sought. Now there are, indeed, various spiritual 
enjoyments quite independent of the senses — ^intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious enjoyments, but man a^ man 
will not forego those of the senses, which effect a- 
spiritual commimion between him and the external 
world, viz, the senses of seeing and hearing ; — the one 
opening to us in an especial manner, the world of 
perceptions ; the other, the world of ideas. Hence, 
then, we may conclude, that a department for spiritual 
enjoyments exists also in the material world, and this 
is also shown to be the case by experience. For the 
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operations of the nobler senses (as they are called) are 
not absolutely and merely material, or corporeal, but 
there are objects both of sight and hearings in which 
spiritual is joined with material form. Such objects 
are called beautiful, and their beauty consists in the 
union of spirit and matter. (See Sections iv. viii. and 
xii. ) The question is, how are we to recognise this 
spiritual form? By the same tokens whereby we 
recognise spirit itself. Spirit is free being, in opposi- 
tion to body, which is absolutely bound ; but spirit can 
only be, and continue free, by being at unity with 
itselC — ^by being, always unchangeably the same. If 
spirit ceased to be unity, it would fall to pieces, as it 
were, and each part, existing for itself, would act 
against the others, which would put an end to all 
freedom of spirit, and even to spirit itself. Spirit and 
unity are, therefore, identical, as are spirit and freedom. 
Thus we recognise spirit in imity, and wherever we 
perceive unity, we perceive spirit. Unity is, as it were, 
the form of spirit; and the reply, therefore, to the 
question, — how may we recognise spirit? is, — in 
unity. Where, therefore, unity unites with matter — 
which is ever varied — so that variety ceases to be mere 
variety, — ^its separate parts becoming united, — ^there is 
beauty. In this sense, every organized body, even 
that of a fly or a gnat, is beautiful ; for each, even the 
minutest particle of the insect — ^though invisible to us 
— ^belongs and relates to the unity of the whole, inas- 
much as it is a part of the animal. If, however, 
according to this view, a beautiful object is one in 
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wHch spiritual form is blended with matter, or, in 
other words, one which shows us unity in variety ; and 
if every beautiful object affords us this twofold and 
tnily human enjoyment,— does not our conception of 
beauty involve a contradiction ? And is not this con- 
tradiction most strikingly shown in the above-cited 
examples ? For what enjoyment can we derive from 
a fly which annoys, and a gnat which stings us? 
This very twofold enjoyment (of sense and spirit) is 
the touchstone of beauty ; and to avoid this contradic- 
tion without giving up our conception of beauty, we 
must add something to our conception. It can lose 
nothing by the addition, (supposing that it does not 
alter the conception itself,) and we may perhaps gain 
by it. It must, therefore, be such an addition as does 
not aflfect the object, but only its relation to us, which 
relation can be no other than that already mentioned — 
the twofold enjoyment of sense and spirit. We do not, 
then, require merely beautiful objects, ot such as are 
beautiful in themselves, but such whose beauty affords 
us the aforesaid enjoyment; and to effect this, they 
must be so formed in reference to our constitution and 
wants, as to agree, or harmonize with them. Now our 
constitution is itself founded on harmony — ^the harmony 
of life and spirit ; and this can only exist when both 
parts have a common want, or interest ; and if this be 
satisfied, the result cannot fail to be harmony. The 
common interest of life and spirit (our mortal and 
immortal nature) is no other than their consistency. 
Life and spirit, however, can only consist by excitement. 
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Every beautiful object, therefore, which operates e^ciU 
ingly on our twofold nature, is one which harmonizes 
with our being, and cannot fail to attain its end, — ^the 
awakening of enjoyment of sense and spirit. Now such 
an enjoyment cannot, owing to its harmonious nature, 
be called either spiritual, or sensual, but — beautiful. 
At the same time, however, we can only expect to 
obtain this enjoyment from such beautiful objects as 
harmonize with our being. The question, then, is, 
— do such objects exist, and where are they to be 
found ? 

There are three sources whence the enjoyment of the 
beautiful may be derived, if we only understand how 
it is to be done. The first is Nature — those beauties 
of Nature which harmoniously aflfect oiur being. For 
though we cannot but allow nature to be beautiful in 
herself, — since we cannot fail to recognise unity in 
variety in the infinite grandeur of the whole, as well 
as in the infinite minuteness of the parts, — ^yet to us 
she is only beautiful when she harmonizes with our- 
selves. Wherefore, those objects only seem to us 
beautifiil, which agreeably affect the life and spirit 
within us, elevating the feelings of our twofold 
existence, and favouring the free play of our powers ; 
while such objects as inspire fear and terror, as tem- 
pests, earthquakes, inundations, or wild beasts, — ^lions, 
tigers, or crocodiles, — or such as excite dislike, aversion, 
and disgust, ^s many reptiles and insects — those 
especially which annoy and injure us — produce a con- 
trary effect. The objects of (to us) beautiful nature. 
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We may call karmonums. Every season — every period 
of the day, which like a golden frame encloses a 
larger, or smaller picture, is of this kind. Spring 
and autiunn are more especially rich in such pictures ; 
the one> with its tender green, and budding leaves 
and flowers ; — • the other with its variegated dress 
and abundant fruits and harvests. But siunmer and 
winter also offer us scenes, such as the other seasons 
cannot display. Such are — a bright summer's morning 
with the rising sun awakening all to cheerfulness and 
activity — a sweet summer's evening with its setting 
sun invitiiig to repose — a cool summer's night with its 
full moon, and its deep stillness, interrupted only by 
the rustling leaves or the murmuring stream ; — ^no less 
heautiful is a winter's day, with its crystal ornaments 
on tree and shrub, or a winter's night, with its deep 
blue heavens and brilliant host of stars. We may add, 
too, the charms of lofty mountains and lowly vallies, 
rushing cataracts and glassy lakes, and the mighty 
ocean, either in storm or sunshine. What abundant 
stores of beauty there are in nature, in each single part, 
no less than in the whole, — ^from the smallest blade of 
grass with its insect, to the noble tree with its melodi- 
ous inhabitants, and the herds of animals reposing m 
its shade — ^to mention only a few tones of the uni- 
versal harmony, which reach us during a walk, a jour- 
ney, or a residence in the country. Who can be a 
stranger to the enjoyment of nature ! who would deny 
that she is an inexhaustible source of sensations, 
which excite both life and spirit to delighted admiration 
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or quiet contemplation^ equally awakening a cheerful 
self-strengthening activity^ and giving man in external 
harmony a glance at the secret of his life, — ^his own 
internal harmony. 

The second source of enjoyment of the beautiful, is 
Art, i. e. the Fine Arts only ; for there are, avowedly, 
many arts which are highly advantageous and neces- 
sary to life, but which cannot be termed beautiful, as 
their object is not to represent beauty. Such are the 
mechanical arts. The most curiously constructed watch, 
for example, cannot be called beautiful ; for though 
it has, indeed, unity, i. e. agreement of all its parts to 
form a whole with a definite object, yet this unity 
do^ not exist in each single part, but only in the 
imion of them. Automatons, which imitate the motions 
of living creatures — ^birds, for example, are anything 
but beautiful; they are mere pieces of mechanism. 
Even an artificial flower is not to be called beautiful 
in itself; for it is an artificial imity, bearing the same 
relation to the natural flower, as death to life. There 
is, therefore, something quite peculiar in the true fine 
arts, whose proper and single aim is to represent 
Beauty ; and if this be accomplished, the awakening 
(rf enjoyment of the beautiful is obtained with certainty. 
For art does not, like nature, produce her works, 
regardless whether they obtain the applause of man 
requiring enjoyment, or not ; but it is her very object 
to gain his applause, and to produce such enjoy- 
ment, and therefore does she represent in her produc- 
tions only such beauty as harmonizes with our two- 
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fold being and its wants. This rule is not, however^ 
always strictly obseryed. The Fine Arts, should, 
assuredly, accomplish what we have just described; 
but they do not always do so ; they often operate pre- 
dominantly either on spirit, or on sense. In both 
cases, they cease to be beautiful, becoming in the one, 
cold and dry, and in the other, low and common. We 
will, however, leave these mistakes and failures of art, 
and occupy ourselves only with the truly beautifiil arts, 
which, inasmuch as they contain no foreign mixture, 
we may call — -pure. These really beautiM or pure 
arts, then, are, like all art, a human creation — a crea- 
tion of the forming genius dwelling in man, and 
assuredly related to the creative spirit which presides 
over nature. But it is only related : for the Creator 
requires no materials. He creates all by His word : 
'' He wills, and it is done ; He commands, and it stands 
fast." But it is quite otherwise with man. He can 
only give the impress of his spirit on the materials of 
the twofold element in which he lives; i. e, he can 
form only vrithin the limits of time and space. Hence, 
the division of the Arts into the Plastic, or the forming 
of material substance, and the Oratorical, displaying 
themselves in the element of emotion — ^language. 
The Plastic arts are three — Architectujre, Sculpture, 
and Painting; and there are also three Oratorical 
arts — Music, Poetry, and Oratory; to these we 
may add a seventh, which is composed (as we have 
before remarked) of both, — the Dramatic Art. 
All these, so far as they represent their objects in 
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a truly beautiful manner, offer us abimdant sources 
of enjoyment. The aim of ^^chitecture in every 
age, has been to combine unity in such a manner 
with the variety necessarily belonging to an edifice 
which has a defined purpose, that the unity should 
penetrate the whole, and reflect itself, as it were, in 
the single parts, and in the reference which they bear 
to the whole. If architecture has not always accom- 
plished this, — ^less in ancient times than in the middle 
ages, but less still in modem times— it is partly owing 
to the incapacity of the architect ; partly, to the in- 
trusion of objects foreign to the purpose ; and partly, 
by yielding to the perverted sense of the beautifiil, 
commonly called the false Taste of the age. Where, 
however, in any age architecture has obeyed the law of 
beauty, it has never failed to produce its effect, and it 
is astonishing how far the ancients have, in this point, 
outstripped the architects of the present day. For 
there is in art, as well as in science, a classicalness — ^it 
might be said, indeed, that all classicalness is Art — ^in 
which the ancients have ever excelled, because they 
adhered more closely to simplicity — ^to unity ; in short 
— ^to spirit. And when one considers how foreign the 
object of architecture — Building, is to life, it might 
well excite astonishment that the creations of this art 
are capable of producing such powerful effects, if the 
enigma were not explained by the fact, that architecture 
is, in the first place, not confined within limits, but is 
at liberty to occupy as much space as its powers will 
admit of, by which, spirit shows itself in the form of 
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Power ; as, for example, in St. Peter's at Rome, or in 
the Cathedral at Strasburg; secondly, that building 
has the advantage of standing in no relation to organic 
bodies, in the representation of which spirit is, as it 
were, lost, or at least, is not so apparent to the spec- 
tator; whilst in architecture, on the contrary, unity, 
i. e. spirit may appear, as it were, without a veil in the 
material incapable itself of expressing form. This, 
too, renders the task of Sculpture far more difficult; 
for in architecture, spirit speaks the language of mathe- 
matics, but in sculpture that o£ plastic nature ; and if 
the imitation of organic forms be, in itself, difficult, it 
must be still more so to represent the original image, 
or model ; and this is the true task of perfect sculpture. 
But this problem has, likewise, been solved in a 
wonderful manner by the ancients^, who were not only 
familiar with beautifiil forms, but they bore the mea- 
sure, or proportions of beautiM forms in their high 
sense of unity ; so that a Connoisseur alone can enjoy 
pure delight at the contemplation of such works of 
art. 

It is the same in Painting in a still higher degree, 
for if sculpture has but one material— the rude stone 
— susceptible of the impression of form, or- unity, and 
if this form is allowed to represent itself in all dimen 
sions of space, i. e. perfectly corporeally, — Painting, 
on the contrary, has not only a varie^ of materials 
(colours) wherewith to work, but she has also a mere 
surface to work upon, with the additional task of not 
merely pourtraying perfect corporeal forms on that sur- 
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face in their complete natural appearance of colour, ligtt, 
and shade, but she must also represent the variations 
of distance,— or perspective. And this is a problem, 
the entire solution of which is the triumph of plastic 
art ; it places it on its highest elevation, and afifords, 
as far as we know, the highest enjoyment which this 
art is capable of imparting. 

The Oratorical arts operate in a different department, 
and in a different manner, without, however, — ^when 
pure — ^being inferior to the plastic in their power of 
producing the enjoyment of the beautiful. On the con- 
trary, in proportion as speech, whatever form it takes, 
enters into man, and forms, as it were, one with him — 
which the plastic arts are, in no degree, capable of 
doing — ^in the same proportion does it excite, awaken, 
and nourish the full and entire life of man in both its 
elements, (sense and spirit) and thus prepare the highest 
enjoyment which can be obtained or expected from the 
fine arts. First, Music with its melodies and har- 
monies, vocal and instumental. Music, in whatever ex- 
ternal form it appears, whether alone, or imited with 
other arts, touches and moves both the heart and spirit, 
and gives, as it were, wings to the soul for its loftiest 
aspirations, even to the regions of the highest spirit 
and life itself; it not only carries us near, but it may be 
said to imite us to heaven and to bliss. For its language 
is not confined to the words and conceptions of speech; 
it appears rather to be the free, xmcontroUed language 
of spirits themselves : a language understood by every 
heart and every spirit, not only of mankind but of the 
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world of spirits, especially in the department lately 
discovered, and in which all former fetters have been 
thrown aside — the department of Symphony. The 
Symphonies of Beethoven have revealed to us the 
essence and form of spirit — ^freedom and independence 
—in all their fulness and glory. — ^We would not, how- 
ever, insinuate that Poetry, — the original parent of 
all the arts, whose imagq is borne by each, so far as. it 
is true art — ^possesses less power in her department. 
No! the magic art of Poetry is universally acknow- 
ledged ; and if there be an art capable of embracing 
man on every side, and taking possession of his whole 
being, it is undoubtedly poetry. Lyric, epic, or dra- 
matic — ^it embraces man in his inmost unity ; and even 
the ideas which it must employ, and in whose form it 
moves, do not derogate from its power ; it may rather 
be said, that it finds spiritual materials in ideas. 
For what is spirit without ideas? They are, as it 
were, the magic spell by which spirit asserts its inde- 
pendence ; while the idea of the individual Being — ^the 
simplest of all ideas — ^is the bearer of consciousness, 
wherein alone spirit permanently lives. Lyric, epicj^ 
and dramatic poetry equally act through ideas, and each 
kind gives us an insight into the inmost sanctuary of 
man, and with that insight the highest, purest enjoy- 
ment, of which the human being, related to the Divine, 
can partake. For in lyric poetry, from the tenderest 
sonnet to the loftiest ode, we meet with the very life 
of the moral sentiments — Love, the source of the purest 
bliss. In epic poetry, spirit appears to us in its uniting 
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power, by which it brings the materials of great events 
before the mind's eye ; while, in the Drama, the grand, 
and truly holy nature of the will unfolds itself and its 
conquering power in pure, free action. If, therefore, 
any art be capable of raising man above himself, and 
reflecting in him, as it were, the Divine Being, it is 
high, glorious poetry, if it be also pure. — But the art 
of Oratory is, likevnse, capable of animating the senti- 
ments and rousing the spirit, and this in proportion as 
it is really a Fine Art; for which, nothing more is 
required, than that neither clearness nor animation 
should be wanting in the expression of the thoughts. 
Its connexion with unity, which must bear the character 
of truth, will ensure clearness ; and the clothing of 
conceptions in a sensible form, animation; and as it 
is the sense of sight, by means of which the greater 
number of our conceptions are developed, and the traces 
of which they bear in themselves, nothing is more na- 
tural, than that as the living perceptions were originally 
translated into conceptions in order to be understood, 
so must the conceptions be made again objects of 
sense, in order to impart life to them. This is pre- 
eminently necessary in popular eloquence, which Pulpit 
eloquence is, or ought to be. It often, too, has a great 
eflfect in the eloquence of Parliament and of the Schools, 
impressing on the objects of both the character of 
beauty ; for the bare thought, howevjer true, has no 
essential beauty. What is brought before the senses 
must, of course, fulfil the conditions of the beautiful 
harmoniously, or to its. The unity of the thought must 
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also contain the variety of the object of sense as the 
means of attainuig the very aim of eloquence — ^the con- 
viction of the intellect, and the conquest of the mind. 

Lastly, we must make a few observations on the 
Dramatic Art. No evidence is required to prove the 
rich enjoyment of the beautiful which this art aflfords ; 
to effect which, however, two essential conditions must 
be fulfilled. The first is, — ^that the beautiful alone be 
represented ; the second,-^that the representation itself 
be beautiful. The first condition does not depend on 
the dramatic Art, but is the business of dramatic Poetry, 
whose servant, or interpreter, is the dramatic art; 
which is not, however, on that account, less an art 
even in itself. It is so in the fullest sense of the 
word, because the Drama, however complete in itself, 
is only the vehicle of representation, though, indeed, if 
wanting in beauty, it cannot give a beautiful represen- 
tation. Though that which is impleasing, or ugly in 
itself may in 'painting produce the effect of beauty ; as 
we admire the art which faithfully and naturally pour- 
trays a ragged beggar, or the rude inhabitants and 
fiinuture of a Dutch peasant's cottage ; for in these 
there is harmony — ^unity between the representation 
and the thing to be represented, which produces the 
effect of beauty. But the theatrical representation of 
a bad drama is a totally different thing. Poetry and 
representation are not, in this case, separated, but form 
one ; thus not admitting of any comparison with refer- 
ence to harmony, and therefore, wanting the endeavour 
of the spectator to find and retain the harmony, which 
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can alone afford a fixed point for the enjoyment of the 
beautiful ; on the contrary, the representation stands 
in the place of the thing to be represented, and must 
be accountable for what it offers. The Actor, how- 
ever, shares the laurel with the Poet, if he rightly 
conceives and represents a beautiful fiction in a beau- 
tiful manner; and the means by wHch he effects this, 
form the essence of dramatic art. These are — language, 
which may be viewed as belonging to the oratorical 
arts ; and personal appearance, deportment, and action, 
as belonging to the plastic arts. A manifold Ib^armony 
may, and ought to exist here between life and spirit, 
as it is the foundation of the enjoyment which the 
dramatic art affords. First, the language of the actor 
should harmonize, in every respect, with the spirit 
of the piece; it should express in an appropriate 
manner, the thoughts, feelings, and sentiments of the 
characters by variations of tone, loudness, rate of 
speaking, &c. The personal appearance, deportment, 
and action must correspond to the language ; in short, 
the player must fully enter into, and personify his part. 
And this he will effect by means of the aforesaid two- 
fold harmony, in representing which the magic of the 
great player consists, and the effect of which consti- 
tutes the enjoyment of art to the spectator, — an enjoy- 
ment amounting, at the contemplation of masters in 
their art, almost to ecstasy. 

The third source of enjoyment of the beautiful, is 
Man himself, either singly, or in company with others. 
The buman form, in either sex, and at every period 
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may be, if really beautiful, a source of enjoyment ; and 
though it may be considered as belonging to the enjoy- 
ment of Nature, yet there is nothing in all nature that 
comes so near to man as Man ; and if the human figure 
gave us no other enjoyment than that which Schiller 
calls " the architectural," there would be no question 
of the peculiar enjoyment of beauty which we expect 
from man as Man. Man as such is only beautiful 
when spirit is united to form, L e. when either grace or 
dignity — ^both being the impress of spirit on external 
form — ^is joined with it. Grace is chiefly the charac- 
teristic of the female sex, and during the period of 
youth, — dignity of the male, during manhood and old 
age. Man, however, is universally — ^when taken alone 
and in himself — an imperfect object, and requires his 
fellow-men, in order to enable him fiilly to know and 
comprehend himself; and it is the same in reference to 
the enjoyment of beauty afforded by the human species. 
As man is only happy with his fellow-creatures, so is 
he amidst his fellows alone — supposing their mutual 
relation to be an harmonious one — ^an object of the 
perfect enjoyment of beauty. The key to this enigma 
is given by human life itself, which, both in sentiment 
and action, is essentially social. Now the most inti- 
mate community is that in which we ourselves sym- 
pathize, co-operate, and take part. The mere spectacle 
of harmonious, social, human life is something cheer- 
ing and beautiful ; that of a imited family, for example, 
where the children are bound to their parents in 
love and confidence, and the joy of the heart appears 
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on every countenance at social meetings and enter- 
tainments. Or the sight of a rural festival in merry 
spring-time, when young and old assemble on the 
green turf, amusing themselves in various ways, while 
each contributes to the pleasure and enjoyment of the 
rest. But the principal enjoyment of the beautifiil 
in human life consists in our own harmony ]pvith other 
minds and spirits in the interchange of mutual 
respect, friendship and love. Friendship and love 
have ever been considered by the noblest minds the 
highest happiness and best enjoyment, which man 
can attain in the society of, and union with his 
fellow-creatures. 

These are the sources whence true human enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful is to be derived. But as man has 
everything to learn, he can participate only in the 
enjoyment of the beautiful so far as he is formed to it. 
Education can only lay the foundation of it, and even 
that is not always done. The greater part is, there- 
fore, l^ft to self-formation. Now the formation of the 
taste is formation for the enjoyment of the beautifiil, or 
for the science of beauty, which science must establish 
the character, conditions, and different kinds of the 
beautifiil in Nature, Art, and Man, clearly and fimda- 
mentally teaching the manner in which man may form 
himself for such enjoyment; and we have already 
shown how necessary this is to the entire formation of 
man, and to the enabling him to attain his destination. 
These conditions are fortunately very simple, and are 
most closely connected with those of the diflferent 
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kinds of self-formation before treated of ; so that when 
the sources of this enjoyment are once pointed out, 
the directions how it is to be obtained, or, what is 
the same thing, how man is to be formed for it, will 
require but a few words. 

As the beautiful is an object of enjoyment, and as 
a susceptibility, or faculty of feeling is necessary to 
all enjoyment, the first condition required for formation 
of the taste is, that we should hate a feeling for the 
beautiful ; and if we do not possess it, — which is, how- 
ever, a very doubtful i;hing, — ^that we should endeavour 
to acquire it. All uncorrupted persons have general 
feeling, and consequently a feeling for the beautifiil; 
which, belonging not to the senses, but to the senti- 
ments, subsists only with purity of heart. The more 
the heart is corrupted, the less sentiment generally, 
and therefore, the less feeling for the beautiful it pos- 
sesses. Now as the heart, together with the senti- 
ments, can only be kept pure by moral and religious 
culture ; and as, when purity of heart has been lost, it 
can only be restored by a return to morality and reli- 
gion, it follows that there can be no means either of 
acquiring or recovering a feeling for the beautiful, but 
by moral and religious culture. 

A second condition required for formation of the 
taste is a sense for the beautiful. As the beautiful, 
notwithstanding its spiritual nature, or rather, its spiri- 
tual element, can only be received through the senses 
of sight and hearing, and as each sense must be exer- 
cised in order to perform its office, it must be the 
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same with the sense of beauty, or that which is 
directed to beauty^ We know, indeed, that practice 
is required for the perception of objects by the senses 
merely, — ^much more then for the perception of the 
beautiful which we meet with in the world of sense. 
We also know, too, that in reference to the senses of 
sight and hearing, that it is not the eye which sees, or 
the ear which hears, but the mind, or spirit, which sees 
and hears by the instruments of seeing and hearing. 
The practice, therefore, of the sense of the beauti- 
ful is a spirittuil practice ; whence it is obvious, that 
though a feeling for the beautiful does exist, there 
will be no sense for it, if this spiritual practice has not 
taken place. The savage, for example, or the imcul- 
tivated man has a lively feeling for the beautiful, but 
what does he call beautiful ? That only which excites 
his senses, — ^bright colours and lively sounds, in which 
we know that the essence of beauty does not consist. 
Now how is the sense for the beautiful to be exercised 
to the advantage of formation of the taste? It re- 
quires a culture of which we have already treated^ 
— that of the intellect. Every one, therefore, who 
engages in that, and in proportion as he does so, may 
also cultivate his sense of beauty, for he will discover 
what is spiritual and intellectual in the objects which 
lay claim to beauty, or to which we look for beauty, 
and the enjoyment of it. 

Nor are these all the conditions required for for- 
mation of the taste. There is a third exercise of 
the feeling, as well as of the sense for the beautiful 
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necessary, and this exercise can be given only by 
beautiful objects themselves. In reference to the ob- 
jects of beautiful nature, they are set before us, more 
or less, in every walk, but most profusely in travelling 
through a beautiful country, though most intimately and 
impressively, perhaps, during a residence in one. It 
is, indeed, diflferent with the plastic Fine Arts — Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, and Fainting. Few countries, and 
m those, but few large towns possess such treasures ; 
travelling, therefore, affords most exercise in the fine 
arts. Lively, populous towns are the most favourable 
for the enjoyment of music, and the exercise of the 
feeling and sense for it. Poetry is an art which accom- 
panies us everywhere, and is capable of exercising both 
the feeling and the sense of beauty. This is less the 
case with the art of eloquence. Besides that the hearing 
of Parliamentary and Academic speaking can be enjoyed 
only by a few, we do not find many opportunities of 
hearing eloquence from the Pulpit such as is really 
good and beautiful, from the want of talent and culti- 
vation in men who embrace this high calling ; the fault 
of which, in a great measure, lies with those, who 
ought to take care that none but such as are spiritually 
gifted and disposed are placed tin the profession. The 
State is also ii^ some degree to blame, so far as it 
takes too little part in this, one of its most important 
duties. 

It is better with regard to the Theatre, where good 
players are generally applauded, and l)ad ones hissed. 
As to the exercise of the feeling and the sense of 
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Human beauty^ we are always in human society » and 
however corrupted a great part may he, there are 
everywhere to be founds even amongst the lowest 
classes^ many noble hearts — ^many fine souls capable 
of affording abundant nourishment to our minds and 
spirite ; and who is there> who has not found some- 
thing to love in a fellow-creature? — ^We have not, 
however, yet mentioned all the conditions necessary 
to formation of the taste. There is much— -we will 
not say in nature, but — ^in art, and in human life, 
claimmg to be beautiful, which is not so. Painting 
may be adduced as an example of this. How many 
bad pictures are there in the wcnrld ! and what is still 
more, how many bad ones which are thought good, and 
praised — ^not by true connoisseurs — ^but by those who 
pretend to be such. In a word, there is a false, or 
corrupted taste ; and this demands criticism. Practice 
in criticism is, therefore, an essential part of formation 
of the taste ; and it is here chiefly, that we require 
models and masters, who must be sought for in the great 
writers of each country. If criticism be necessary in 
that which is declared sacred,— according to the wise 
counsel of a truly holy man, '' Prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good," — ^it cannot possibly be 
blamed, but must rather be regarded as an essential 
requisite in the formation of the taste. It is also required 
to prove the heart and spirit; and this can only be 
truly and advantageously undertaken by a pure heart 
and a free spirit. In conclusion, we must again call 
to remembrance, that the enjoyment of the beautiful is 
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twofold,— one arising from objects and causes out of 
self, — the other, fiielf-dependent. All that we have 
hitherto advanced on the subject relates to the first 
division. Independent enjoyment, however, is a crea- 
tive, or at least, an imitative enjoyment; the former 
belonging to the artist, — the latter to the dilettante, 
directions to either of whom, cannot be given by one 
who is neither. They must be received partly from 
genius, and partly from study. It is, however, certain 
that self-formation for both creative and imitative power 
in matters of taste, in proportion to his talents, affords 
man a far higher degree of enjoyment than can be 
derived from sources not arising from self. 



SECTION XVL 



Self-formation for Social Life, 



In the foregoing sections we have slightly touched 
on a subject, which we must now resume, but in a 
different view, and a more extended compass. When 
treating of self-formation for the enjoyment of the 
beautiful, besides Nature and Art, as sources of this 
enjoyment, we mentioned Man, and that not solely in 
regard to beauty — even with the addition of grace and 
dignity — ^but in reference to social life, as having 
arisen, not merely from the wants and necessities of 
man, but as being his free choice, for the advantage of 
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the enjoyment of freedom. . The principal condition of 
this enjoyment is agreement^ or harmony ; with the 
vaniehing of which, the soul of social life departs, and 
the enjoyment of the beauty of it is lost ; as occasion- 
ally happens in social circles, which begin in harmony 
and terminate in discord. For as social life depends 
on the conduct of those who unite for the purpose, it 
inevitably follows that, when they do not behave in an 
harmonious manner amongst themselves, all good un- 
derstanding is disturbed and destroyed, to the great 
injury and vexation of all, and consequently, of each 
individual. This happens chiefly in what is called 
gay society, but not imfrequently in general social 
life, where the injury and vexation are so much greater 
to each individual, the less social life is, in either of its 
branches — as a community or a family — a matter of 
free choice, rather than the result of his wants and 
necessities. And though gay circles may be, without 
detriment to human existence, occasionally disturbed, 
or even destroyed, they are, in consequence of man's 
inborn desire for society, again renewed ; but it is not 
so in social life, whose very existence is endangered by 
the occurrence of contrarieties and disturbances; and 
the individual incurs the same danger in his relations as 
the community in theirs. On which account, an atten- 
tive and carefiil education has already habituated its 
pupils to behave towards others, children as well as 
adults, in such a manner as in no way to wound, vex, 
or give offence. Civil and polite behaviour has been 
taught; but it must not be merely the manners which 
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are thus formed, for though something is gained 
outwardly in reference to others, hy civility and 
politeness, yet, on the other hand, in reference to the 
inner man, much harm is done if the manners only are 
cultivated and formed for social life ; for the appear- 
ance of goodness yrithout its reality is an actual false* 
hood. In order to make the manners a true index, 
they must he an impress and expression of morality, 
which requires a sense of religion for its excitement, 
animation, and support. It is necessary to keep this 
in view for the solution of our present problem, because 
this problem, on account of its complicated relations, 
requires a simple, but all-comprehensive principle. 
Thus much we may assume as certain — ^that the relar 
tions of social life — ^intercourse with men of every 
degree — attain their full maturity after man has 
acquired his, and entered upon social life, be it in 
a larger or smaller sphere. Man is constantly con- 
cerned with his feUow-creatures, and it depends on his 
behaviour towards them, whether he experiences encou- 
ragement and assistance to action, and the gratification 
—so far as it depends on others — of his desire for hap- 
piness, or whether he meets with checks and obstacles 
of various kinds to effective action, and the troubling 
and imbittering of his enjoyment of life. There have 
not been wanting well-meaning and experienced men, 
who have given many valuable directions and instruc- 
tions for conduct in reference to social life ; but they 
are, in general, too complicated, requiring the considera- 
tion of the age, rank, circumstances, temper, opinions, 
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&c. — of the diversities, in short, of every individual 
with whom we have to do ; whereas our aim will be, 
rather, to discover the point at which all the diver- 
sities of mankind meet. The question, which we shall 
endeavour to answer, will not, therefore, be — ^how are 
diflFerent men in different relations to be differently 
treated ? but — how are men in all their diflFerent rela- 
tions to be treated in the same manner ? And if we 
can find a standard for the unity of our behaviour 
under every variety of situation, all diflaculties are 
removed, and we may safely enter into life and society 
secure of ourselves, and confident of not committing 
errors and mistakes in our behaviour towards any man, 
in any relation or circumstance. Such a standard for 
our behaviour to our fellow-creatures is, therefore, well 
worth the trouble of seeking ; but care must be taken, 
that it be such a one as is easily available. To this 
end, we must take a passing view of the peculiar 
characteristics which constitute man a Human Being ; 
and for this purpose a somewhat deeper research is 
indispensable. 

Amidst all the diversities of men, it is, at the same 
time, sufficiently evident that they are in one point 
equal, and, as it were, one ; and that this Equality and 
"Unity amidst so much variety, are not casual, but, by a 
natural, and necessary connexion, exert the most essen- 
tial influence ; so that whoever keeps this Unity and 
Equality in sight, and works upon them, also acts on men 
in their manifold diversities. This unity and equality 
arOj however, nothing else than human personality. 
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Every man, as such, is a person, i. e. a spiritual, or 
moral being. We cannot even conceive otherwise of 
the HIGHEST Being — the Deity Himself; and here 
we see the superiority of man over every other known 
living creature, that is incapahle of expressing this 
individual being; and in this lies our entire dignity 
and destination, as well as the unity and equality which 
exist between each being, or person, and every other. 
Our dignity lies therein : for we are as beings related 
to the Supreme Being. Our destination, too, lies 
therein : for a spiritual, or moral being — one v^ho bears 
the law of freedom within himself — can only be 
destined for a life beyond the dependent, perishable, 
natural life, and, consequently, for an imperishable and 
eternal one. There lies, too, in this being, — ^which 
is common to all men, and is, therefore, a universal 
possession, — a spiritual bond of intimate union — a 
bond of brotherhood; which, from its being inward 
and essential, cannot be torn asunder by any accident 
or change of circumstances, even if we voluntarily en- 
deavour ourselves to break it. This we ought not to 
do : we should rather place every other human Being 
on an equality with ourselves. And this is evidently 
just, from the fact that we desire every other Being, 
or Person to do the same to us. And this relation 
represents the proper essence of our Personality. We 
desire that our personality should be recognised, — 
that we should be considered free beings, and our 
freedom left uninvaded by every man. .Whoever does 
not regard our personality, wounds it, and inflicts an 
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injury which we call a wrong. We thus declare our 
claims upon others to be a right, and we ground 
this right on an inward, secure feeling, or conscious- 
ness of what is right generally, or amongst persons ; 
for between things, the relation of right and wrong 
cannot exist. Now, what does our feeling or con- 
sciousness of right tell us? That which we have 
already pronounced, — that all right is grounded on 
inviolable personal equality. We possess, therefore, in 
this idea of inviolable equality, the idea ofjtistice ; and 
though this equality may be violated, it can only be 
violated by other free beings. But justice requires 
that it should not be violated; and thus arises the 
relation between one person and another, which we 
call duty. It is the duty of every person to respect 
the personality of others, while they, in their turn, 
have the right to claim the observance of this duty 
towards themselves. The proverb says: ''what is 
one man's right, is another's dtie.'* As certainly, 
therefore, as I have the right to demand the regard of 
my personality from other persons, so certainly is it my 
duty to regard theirs. And thus alone can we arrive at 
the fiill and distinct idea of person — a spiritual Being 
capable of freedom, rights, and duties. The freedom, 
which is lent for the purpose of self-determination to 
action — either in accordance with, or in opposition to 
reason — is the essential characteristic of person, to 
maintain which, all human rights and duties are set 
in action. Without this freedom, man would not be 
a person, but a thing — a machine, or, at most, a 
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natural — not a spiritual heing. Through this 
freedom alone is he capahle of raising himself to the 
kingdom of freedom, or of spirit, and of acquiring the 
right of citizenship there. The entire destiny of man 
rests on this spiritual power, to maintain and promote 
which, according to duty, is, therefore, of the highest 
interest to mankind. Each expects this assistance and 
promotion from others, because each has the same 
interest ; and thus we see what proceeded from the 
depths of human nature, and related to those depths, 
when the Divine Redeemer of man pronounced the 
words: — ''^What thou wouldest not that men should 
do unto thee, that do thou not unto them." This com- 
mand also involves — ^though not expressed — ^the oppo- 
site position : — '' What thou wouldest that men should 
do unto thee, that do thou unto them." He who knows 
the heart, openly builds here on the feeling and con- 
sciousness of justice, — which we have just developed 
and shown to be implanted in man, — ^knowing that he 
should receive the unreserved agreement of all, in 
whom the feeling still exists ; and -here, too, we may 
find the desired standard for our behaviour towards 
others. We can never be in difficulty to know how we 
ought to behave to others, — ^whether they are near or 
distant in rank, — whether they are dependent on us, or 
we on them — ^whether we stand on a perfect equality 
(socially as well as personally) with them — ^whether 
they are our superiors in gifts or powers of any kind, or 
the contrary ; — ^whatever, in short, may be their cha- 
racter, temperament, disposition, or degree of moral. 
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religious, or intellectual culture. Nothing can exo- 
nerate us from the duty of regarding their personality, 
and promoting its welfare and advantage. But what, it 
may he said, are we to do, if others do not act so towards 
us ? When they ahuse and injure us, or in any way 
wound our personality? Have we not then a full 
right to retaliate? We have certainly the right of 
demanding from those who have encroached upon our 
personality, the just limitation of their own in an 
equal proportion. This right we may make use of; 
and if we do, no one can blame us for it, for no one has 
any claim upon us, except so far as he fulfils his duty 
towards v^. The only thing required is, that we our- 
selves strictly observe justice in our conduct. This con- 
dition, however, is not so easily fulfilled ; and with the 
reasons of this, it is highly important that we should 
make ourselves more intimately acquainted, as it may 
easily happen that we either act without regard to 
justice — ^as in the heat of passion— or we imagine our- 
selves jnst when we are only severe. We should, in 
short, accurately examine the matter, and see, in the 
first place, wherein the injury of our personality con- 
sists. Nothing can be wounded in the person — as a 
spiritual being — ^but its peculiar property — ^freedom, 
the unlimited sphere of action, which is its right. For 
the spirit is an active being, and is injured, whenever 
limits are set to its activity. As persons, therefore, we 
can only be injured spiritually ; and this may be done 
either directly, or indirectly. It is done directly by 
unjust limitations^ when, for example, obstacles — 
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commands either to do, or to forbear— are laid in the 
way of our free thinking and acting. It is done 
mdirectly by unjust checks on, or deprivation of the 
means of our activity; for example, unjust imprison- 
ment, depriving us of our good name or property, the 
infliction of bodily injuries, &c. Whatever does not 
affect man in these respects, does not affect his person, 
but only his individual self, which is, indeed, fre- 
quently confounded with the personality, and the more 
so, in proportion as self-love has gained dominion over 
us; and it is in this very respect that the first case of 
our acting unjustly towards others, occurs. We are 
apt erroneously to imagine, that whatever wounds our 
self-love, our pride, our vanity, our ambition, our 
selfish propensities and desires, affects our person. But 
our self-love has nothing to do with otir personality. 
All resentment, therefore, of disapprobation, blame, 
warnings, or even the correction of our selfish faults 
is unjust. This is one case. The other is, when we 
take as an injury to our personality what was not 
regarded as such by others — ^where there was no inten- 
Hon of giving offence ; for in the intention consists the 
nature of a deed. If any one acts in a way to injure 
us, without the intention of doing so, we act unjustly 
if we treat him as having intended it; we revenge a 
treatment of our person, which was not directed towards 
our person; such a case is, likewise, of frequent 
occurrence. Now if we review our life, and observe 
all the cases wherein we imagine our personality to 
have been injured, we shall find, that, in the greater 
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portion, we have mistaken our self-love for our person- 
ality. In every instance, therefore, great precaution is 
required in asserting our right, and above all things, 
self-love must be put out of the question. Besides, as 
the administration of justice belongs to the state, it is 
there that we ought to apply for redress of any real 
injury to our personality, while the endeavour to obtain 
it individually is forbidden. This should be especially 
remembered in what are called affairs of honour ; and 
duels, therefore, ought not to be allowed in any well- 
ordered state ; and the less, because every intentional 
injury to a person, and attempt on his life, has ever 
been accounted a crime. Such deeds either belong to 
a state of rudeness and barbarity, or show a contempt 
of morality and religious obligations, still more repre- 
hensible. In short, however extended may be the 
sphere of our right, the sphere of our duties is co- 
extensive with it. Nothing can exonerate us from 
the duty of respecting the personality of others, and 
promoting its welfare and advantage; and because 
others violate this duty, we have no right to do the 
same. 

Right and justice do not consist in retaliation ; and 
if what we have before said may have appeared to 
justify it, it was only with the view, by further exposi- 
tion, of setting the matter in a right light. For we 
are far from possessing the right of retaliation — ^least 
of all, that of retaliating evil for evil. For as evil 
is always wrong, we can never be justified in doing 
wrong. Therefore, however hard the refraining from 
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retaliation may be to human nature — in so far as it is 
merely nature, and like the animal, exercises self- 
protection — still there proceeds from this duty of man, 
as a spiritual, or rational being, and from the truly 
divine principle of justice itself, the command of our 
Saviour, — '' Love your enemies ; bless them that curse 
you ; do good to them that hate you ; pray for them 
that despitefiilly use and persecute you ;" a command, 
which we know He Himself to have executed in the 
fullest and most extended signification ; and by which, 
in his teaching and conduct. He gave proofs to all ages 
that God was with him, and spoke and acted in him. 
We, rooted and grounded on self, recoil from this com- 
mand, and believe ourselves justified in considering it 
inconsistent with the principle of justice. The feeling 
of self, and the impulse of self-preservation and self- 
defence rebel against it. We hold that nothing can 
be more just than this maintenance of self; and we 
are right, so far as our personality is imited to our 
individuality. But our personality extends far beyond 
our individuality. It unite's us with the kingdom of 
spiritual beings, where the highest unity, and the un- 
changeably existing — ^the eternally living Spirit dwells. 
If we would maintain our place in the kingdom of 
spirit, we must set limits to — or, as scripture says, 
'' deny — ourselves ;" by doing which, we gain as spiri- 
tual beings what we lose as individuals. We do not, 
however, lose our individual being, because this, as 
we have said, is united to our general being, or per- 
sonality. We merely lose oui: partial, limited, finite 
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claims, and receive in their stead, universal, unlimited, 
infinite ones, whereby the promise is fulfilled, — '^ He 
who loses his life for my sake, shall gain it everlast- 
ingly." Which may be interpreted, — ^he who renounces 
selfish gratifications with the view of promoting his 
spiritual concerns, shall enjoy a far higher satisfactioBi 
— ^that which lies in the feeling and consciousness of a 
pure, spiritual existence and action, and which is no 
other than that of eternal happiness, or bliss. — -We 
have only to make the trial in any one case, in order to 
find this confirmed. If we, for example, — ^having coHf 
quered self, and suppressed the impulse to retaliate — 
truly, and from our hearts forgive any one who has 
injured us, this victory over, or denial of self will be 
immediately rewarded by the blessed feeling of having 
performed a pure, spiritual act ; and so in all instances 
of self-denial. We stand, therefore, as spiritual beings, 
or persons, much higher than as mere individuals, or 
creatures of self, and we reap the greatest advantage 
if we, as spiritual beings, give up the right which 
we claim as natural ones. Justice and its claims 
are not destroyed by doing this ; for the highest, truest 
justice is '' the equalisation of equals." Herein lies the 
secret of divine love. We love ourselves : the love of self 
is bom in us. Now if we place others — according to 
the principle of pure or perfect justice— on an equaUty 
with ourselves, this equalisation must consist in loving 
them as ourselves, which is incompatible with all 
revengeful retaliation, all aversion, all enmity, all 
hatred. True love and true justice form one in spiritual 
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l>eings : they cannot hate. And here, again, we behold 
the glorious divinity of cfur great Teacher ; for it was 
He who shed, as it were, new light on the old com- 
mand to love our neighbour, and made it a principal 
ciimmand for all mankind ; a command which appears 
impracticable to observe in the sphere of social life, 
where man acts on that right which is foimded on 
the maintenance of self. The observation, however, 
of this command is forbidden by no law of the State. 
If we desire to bear patiently various social offences 
and injuries, no one hinders us from doing so. We 
may be ridiculed, pitied, and regarded as absurd ; but 
we are not withheld from pursuing our fancy, — ^if a 
divine command may be so called. Each must know 
best for himself, whether it be better for him to satisfy 
his selfish desires and propensities, or to renoimce their 
gratification, because it is a greater advantage to him 
to maintain his rank and dignity as a spiritual being. 
It is certain, that if the practice of this heavenly justice 
and love were universal, heaven would appear on earth. 
There would then be no disputed possessions, no hatred 
and revenge, no war and shedding of blood, no injuries 
and persecutions, no cruelty and hardness of heart; 
and, we might add — no tears, but those of joy and 
gratitude. Each would be kind and helpful to others, 
knowing no higher happiness than that of rejoicing in 
the welfare of others. All that is called human power 
would develop itself in general co-operation in every 
sphere of action, and the divine words, '' Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all 
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other things shall be added unto you/* would be literally 
fulfilled. We are, however, very far from having 
arrived at such a state of things, and shall be yet a 
long time before we attain to it. But this cannot 
hinder us from considering the execution of this com- 
mand as our private duty — if that, which concerns all 
who call themselves Christians, may be called so— as 
soon as we are once convinced of its great infljience on 
our real good. And this conviction we may not only 
obtain in the way here pointed out, — ^from the develop- 
•ment of the essence of our spiritual nature, or Per- 
sonality, and from the capacity for rights and duties 
which it involves with all that necessarily ensues — ^but 
we may also obtain it from the experience of ourselves 
and others. We are directed to this by the words of 
our great Guide in life itself; '^ Prove my doctrine, 
whether it be from God." And, '' if ye continue in 
my word, — ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free." 

It is scarcely necessary to intimate, that all we have 
here said, bears the closest relation to our subject, — ' 
our self-formation for social intercourse with our fellow- 
creatures. This intercourse is not conceivable vnthout 
a personal relation; and to consider this from the 
right point of view, and to learn its proper treatment, 
is called self-formation for social life. 

It is, however, sufficiently evident, that Moral and 
Religious formation, and its influence on social inter- 
course is not the sole, though it is the first and most 
important ingredient of the kind of self-fonnation of 
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•which we are now treating. No one can doubts that 
Intellectual cultivation is likewise necessary, for the 
intellect is the means — the bridges as it were — of all 
human intercourse ; and the entire business of life, — 
which should be animated by a spirit of love, not 
selfishness — ^must be conducted by the intellect. Lastly, 
we daily see how advantageous the formation of the 
Taste is to social intercourse generally, and in refined 
society especially, where the man of cultivated taste 
is the least likely to commit blunders and mistakes. 
But, in order that formation of the taste should be 
not merely a beautiful mask, and its appearance in 
society mere hypocrisy, it must rest on a moral and 
religious foimdation, for the truly moral and religious 
man is also — ^in a spiritual sense — the truly beautiful ; 
and spiritual beauty cannot manifest itself otherwise 
than in external grace and dignity. Now, all this con- 
firms the truth of our former assertion, and the justness 
of the path which we have pointed out, — ^that to treat 
men rightly, we must treat them as men; but this 
we cannot do, if we do not possess the requisite 
qualities. Hence, therefore, the demand for self- 
formation for social intercourse, the art of which — if 
its rules even amounted to thousands — could never be 
acquired without the fulfilment of this condition, for in 
that very fulfilment it consists; and thus nimierous 
rules, which it would be impossible to apply, may be 
dispensed with. Should it be thought, that we have 
made more of the subject than it deserves, and that 
nothing more than a certain tact — acquired by ex- 

y2 
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perience and habit — ^is necessary for social intercourse 
we reply, that with all due honour to such tact, it may 
not only consist with perfect heartlessness, but even 
usually proceeds from it. Now, our hearts should be 
accessible to every one becatise he is a human being — 
our fellow creature — our brother, however much a 
stranger to us. To this, however, it may be objected, 
that Philanthropy is a suspicious thing, and has done 
formerly, as it is doing at the present day, more harm 
than good; for, should it be exercised in its fullest 
sense, not only the frivolous, the wild, and the irregular, 
but the wicked, and the vicious would be unimproved, 
and even the thief, the robber, and the murderer, in 
short, every criminal would go unpunished, because we 
should behold in each the brother, whose faults we 
should forgive. But the love which our heavenly 
Teacher inculcates — though it knows neither hatred 
nor revenge, for it ''suflfereth long, and is kind; it 
envieth not, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not its own" — is not blind, but is guided by Prudence, 
which always chooses means suited to the end, 
and by Wisdom, which constantly pursues what is 
best in the best manner. And therefore, the well 
understood love of our neighbour — far from being 
weakness or effeminacy, but rather a truly divine 
power, requiring the greatest purity of heart and 
strength of will — does not interfere with the correction 
and punishment of the guilty. Where the individual, 
as well as the general good is only to be effected by 
such means, love will be even more actively shown. 
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and — without prejudice, passion, or partiality, as well 
as without fear or timidity — ^will go directly to the 
point, for Love, like Wisdom, desires only what is 
good. It is the same here as in real education, where 
true love often dwells most perfectly, where it spares 
least and pimishes most. Thus have we endeavoured 
to meet every objection, and will, therefore, bring our 
discussions on Education and Self-formation to a close, 
with the recommendation of the principle whence they 
have proceeded — the divine and exalted principle of 
Love. 



tHE END, 
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ERRATA. 

Page 

22yline S, for holds leod hold. 
27} B, for individuality read personality, 

76, 3, for Individuality read personality. 

1029 12, for fot^^ read and. 
ib. 5^ from the bottom, after d^nive read of its 

power, and omit these words in the next 

line, 
ib. 2, &om the bottom, insert a comma instead 

of the semicolon. 
114, 20, omit the before spirit, 
145, 4, for self-love read that love of self, 

153, 10, for Egotism read Selfishness, 
160, 13, for lo^u;^ read and^ 
166, 8, for his read ifo. 

ib. 9, for who read fAo^. 

105, 10, for do read exercise. 
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